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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ADVOCACY - 
INFORMATION FOR SURVIVAL 

Scope Of Problem And Definition Of Term s 
Information Needs Of Inner-City Residents 

The need for information is great, the problem 
of decision-making is a crucial one; however, the 
recognition of the public library as part of the solu- 
tion to this problem is a {:>erception that is still in 
an embryonic state. 

Information is crucial for the survival of citi- 
zens ac every educational,, social and income level. 
As a democracy which claims the leadership of the "free 
world", the United States has wide ranging and compre- 
hensive responsibilities for the dissemination of infor- 
mation. When the absence of information creates a 
vacuum to be filled by demagogues, the processes of 
democracy become distorted and dangerous. Imperfec- 
tions vithin the democratic system qrow to monstrous 
proportions when they are shielded from public scrutiny 
and public discussion. In the absence of the rudimen- 
tary facts, debate on vital issues lies dormant. 
Indeed, the very acknowledgment of the fact that a 
problem exists does not occur when the information is 
controlled or shielded from the public view. 
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In tho context of public need and public utility, 
information must have two dimensions io, order to 
acquire social significance or value. The information 
must exist in a communicable format and the information 
must be widely disseminated. Dissemination involves 
availability to all and aggressive distribution to 
those for whom the information is most relevant. For 
example, information played a major role in the devel- 
opment ot American agiicuiture not merely as a result 
ot' government spc. • jr:?hip of research and applied 
sciences, but also ;cause there was a unique and 
thorough informatinn distr i.bution system focused toward 
those who needed the information most. The network 
began with the comprehensive U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library in Washington, continued through the 
land grant colleges within each state, and ended with 
the farm agents wading through the dust of every rural 
area in America. 
I Most public library systems subscribe to the 

nutj-on that local branch libraries exist to serve 
neighborhood residents. This is their reason for being. 
Theorttically , the library profession also supports the 
contention that the information needs of such residents 
should shape the patterns of local libraty service 
delivery. As a logical continuation of this line of 
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reasoning, it must be recognized that within' the inner- 
city, distribution methods must be as important an 
element of service as materials selection. Unlike the 
traditional library user for whom availability is all 
. that is necessary, residents of the iimer-city require 
that the facts which exist in appropriately communicable 

formats must' also be aggressively distributed. Needs 

\ ■ : 

must be identified; the sources of information which 
meet the needs must be found; and the information must 
be intensely focused toward those for whom it is most 
relevant. 

In the nation's inner-cities the need for infor- 
mation and the disastrous results of the lack of infor- 
mation are more clearly visible than in other communi- 
ties. Although there are many ills which cannot be 
helped merely by the exposure to and the utilization of 
more information, there are, on the other hand, i cata- 
log of ongoing, recurring problems which may be\cis><?ed\ 
toward solutions and resolutions through the utilization, 
of available information. Inner-city residents need 
information to foster individual subsistence with dig- 
nity and to strengthen community groups and institu- 
tions. Both of those needs are closely interrelated. 
The value of information is maximized when there are 
group and organizational efforts to buttress the 
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efforts of individuals. Despite poverty, individual 
families may survive with less anxiety and pain when 
they better understand the workings of our modern com- 
plex society. Group and organization efforts to \ 
improve living conditions usually begin vith a raising 
of the level of awareness of existing rights and an 
increased understanding of how to utilize existing 
laws, administrative structures and procedures. Of 
course, it is also sometimes necessary to press for 
basic changes in the laws and administrative structure?^; 
Regardless of tJic typo and level of change attempted, 
mfotmation becomes a vital tool and weapon. 

Major i^urvivj] ProbJcms 

Just as generals and business men need data 
before they decide, inner-city residents, both leaders 
and. average citizens, need information for decision- 
making.- Prospects for survival are increased as the 
timeliness and appropriateness of the decision-making 
is maximized. The level of information may range from 
if;traujht facts and simple statistics through complex 
expositions and inter^jret ive explanations to basic 
background and theoretical works. Materials utilized 
may vary from a resource file card which d3scribes 
activities and programs in great detail, to a book or 
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major reference work concerned with the problem or 
issue in question. While the average citizen's quest 
for information may be satisfied by simple facts ^A^.^ 
statistics, the needs of opinion makers andr'community 
leaders will raquire more complex materials. 

To better se'rve the needs of ^the inner-city 
resi ws it is useful to set up special categories or 
classification schemes which focus on the priority 
areas of need. Any such outline of needs should be 
viewed only as a general set of directional guidelines 
and all tendcnci«--»s^o freeze lines and force all infor- 
^ mation into such a funnel must be resisted* Interest- 
inq outlines have been developed by the Information 
Retrieval Manual (IRMA) system in New York. City,^ by 
the Appalachian Adult Education Center and by other 
experimental groups. 

The students and staff of, the Columbia Univer- 
sity Community Media Librarian Program developed the 
following set of information priorities for inner-city 
residents: 

I. General Know How and Community, Action 
II. Community News, Studies, History 
III. Job Training, Employment and Career Devel-'» 
opment 

IV. Education: Formal and Non-Formal 



V, Social Services and Income Maintenance 
VI. Health and Environment Protection 
VII. Civil and Criminal Legal System 
VIII. Housing and Community Development 
IX. Economic Development 
X. Consumer Education and Protection 
Although the emphasxi^ may vary from city to 
city and neighborhood to neighborhood, most information 
needs can be fitted into these categories. Inner-city 
communities arc alike enough to enable us. to generalize 
and state that oven within this set of ten categories, 
certa'iTv-.jieeds can be further pinpointed as being par- 
ticularly critical .^vithin all inner-city communities. 

The need for information on Social Services and 
Income Maintendnco is a critical one for a large per- 
centage of inn<.>r-city residents. Eligibility require- 
ments, application procedures, waiting periods, loca- 
tions -of offices are examples of the kinds of informa- 
tion residents should expect to be able to find in 
their neighborhood library. The Civil and Criminal 
Legal System is a maze which even college trained citi- 
zens find it difficult to get through. While one 
expects to utilize the legal profession for trials and 
complex suits, there is evidence that a more wide- 
spread dissemination i>{ basic inforiuat ion concerning 



court procedures could end the near total dependence 
on lawyers. One statistical forecast predicts that as 
many as 80 percent of the young Black males in the 
country will acquire an arrest record. Unfortunately, 
there is no parallel forecast that adequaf^- free legal 
aid will be made available. Civil and criminal justice 
is too often a dollars and cents proposition for the 
inner-city resident; whei\ they aria unable to pay for 
it, they do not get justice. Consumer Education and 
Protection is another priority information category 

.whicJi involves I law entorcement and the cou ts. If 

I 

residents coul4 imitate the corporate structure and 
retain lawyers^' to constantly protect their rights, 
the systematic and institutionalized swindling and 
exploitation which is commonplace in most inner-city 
communities would be eradicated. Already there arc 
substantial laws available to protect consumers. More 
information about these laws and how they work is the 
vital need of those who definitely lack the funds to 
retain a constantly vigilant corporate attorney. For 
■poor pjeople such information has an immediate dollars 
and cents value. 

Certain other categories appear to be self- 
evident, but history and experience show that librar- 
ies have not respondec to these obvious needs. The 
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Cdtccjory of Corrjnunity News, Studies, History ^ assumes 
a special significance as mass media increases its 
domination of communications. As the media broadcast 
and edit for more and more people, inner-city communi- 
ties receive less and less attention. The community 
of Bedtord-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn contains nearly 
300,000 residents of all races and income levels. It 
also has' a rich social and, institutional life filled 
with vit.^I.i.ty. Each day this densely populated area 
■^cneratcs more news than the average American city; 
however, it hat; no daily newspapers, radio and no 
television stations. The significant events which 
occutfJ in thiii cunununity a month ago have already 
vanished from histoiy except tor what remains in the 
mcmorit's of a l-.?w individuals. 

Because of their strategic importance in rela- 
tion to the other categories, three of these priority 
needs may>be further highlighted as major survival 
problems: Job Training, Employment and Career Develop - 
ment ; General Know How and Community Action ; Education; 
Kormal and Non-Forma l. 

Thf p -oblcmii of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment are the mo ;t crucial ones because they directly 
determine the capacity for survival. To obtain the 
necessities of food, clothing, shelter, transportation 
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and education, residents must first have employment 

r 

which produces an adequate income. It is a generally 
accepted fact that numerous social ills may be eradi- 
cattjd as public concerns by the provision of more 
income. High divorce and desertion rates and high 
illegitimacy rates among low income citizens are .?>lic . 
issues because they have an immediate impact on public. 
expenditu^^es 4^n the areas of social services and income 
maintenance. Greater income enables the middle inqome 
populace to keep their family, marital and sexual 
affairs pi:ivate and of little concern for the public 
budget. Althougli the case has been overstated by per- 
sons seeking to absolve the school systems from primary 
rt^sponsibil ity for education, there is a direct rela- 
tioniship betrveen iamily income and the educational 
achievement of children. Since there are few who 
would question this baicic contention that employment 
and income should be core concerns, it wilx not be 
necessary to belabor the point. 

That information is ■ of vital importance m 
dealing with the problems of unemplpyment and underem-^ 
ployment ii? not so readily understood even in the pro-- 
fessional circles where the responsibility for finding 
jobs and training retiidonts has been lodged for many 
years. It is true that the macro-problems of prevailing 
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political philosophy and the state of. the economy Jiave 
.he pri"mary and most massive impact upon the employ- 
ment patterns and possibilities; nevertheless, within 
the local work environment, there are micro -issues and 
developments which govern job and training opportuni- 
ties. Kxi'Or loncc documented by several ntudie;j hay 
shown LiiaL larcju amounts of public funds have been 
wasted as a result ot the inability of local manpower 
training programs to match tliose in need with the 
available training slots. On a more complex level, 
information whici\ is useful in predicting new job 
opportunities ,is seldom synthesized in ways which sup- 
port long terra decision-making about employment related 
activities. For example, the fact that the nation is 
about to launch a massive comprehensive ^lealtli care 
system appears to be ot little interest to professional 
in the emplovinent counseling field. Adequate health 
care for the millions of citizens who are presently 
inadequately stu'ved v*?ill involve the generation of 
numerous jobs at the paraprof essional ar.d technician 
level. Educational programs in high schools and man- 
power institutes should be re-examined and re-designed 
now to meet the in*;vi table needs of tomorrow in th*-- 
clinics, hesi> j t a I ;■. .nui health maintenance organizations 
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Unomployment and underemploiTOGnt are major sur- 
vival problems within the inner-city and in order for 
public libraries to make a relevant contribution 
toward the solution of the problem, they should spo- 
cialize in the provision of job training, employment 
and career development information* 

Economic and political exploitation in a wide 
variety of forms is a second major survival problem. 
Analyses of the ^^light of the poor in America nearly 
always ignores the significance of the "exploitation 
factor". Poor i>eople not only struggle to overcome the 
well--known obstacles of poverty and the urban jungle; 
the poor L^rc also human prey constantly being victim- 
ized by otfier members of their species who are shrewder, 
bettor capitalized, well connected socially and politi-- 
cally, and sometimes merely the possessors of a lighter 
skin* The average inner-*city resident is not merely a 
man rowing against a hostile current; on both sides of 
the stream there are bandits who are trying to steal 
his boat. Loan sharks, slumlords and petty hustlers 
readily come to mind; however, the exploiter is often 
present in more subtle but equally damaging forms* 
The policemen attempting to reach his arrest quota and 
thus ear!i a promotion for himself by making unjustified 
arre^sts ol youth; the :;oc ial worker i;eeking to score a 
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hiqiior performance rating by rejecting a greater per-- 

centaij^<? the applicants for public assistance , even 

those in need; the teachers who pressure principals to 

discontinue programs which employ community parapro- 

fessionals in order to fund programs which provide 

<if ter--sc]ioo.l employment tor teachers . These respected 

pro! csi> ionai s ar e also scavengers preying upon the 

del eni*>e U)^;s • 

Coiiununi t.y action is a vital strategy of self 

defense arid couuuunity counter-attack against such ever 

present explo itat ic^n . The information priority^ Gener 
« 

al Know-How and Community Action ^ assumes a special 
importance because it [)rovides information about pro- 
cesir^es, nuahod::;, pi c.^cedures ; it is about ways to £)res- 

NeL'dU tu >;ay all citizens in all neighbor-- 
hoodii - low, middle or high income; suburban or urban 
should know how to obtain the delivery of services and 
bene! its to which they are entitled from public and 
private institutions. Inner-^city communities, however 
usually lack the normal and regular liaisons and chan-- 
neis of communication with institutions. Because of 
their lack ol economic power and voting strength such 
comniun.it ies do not have elected officials who are res- 
ponsive' lo t-lieit needs and who will serve as thi^ir 
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advocates in their quest for services. Inner-city 
communities have traditionally suffered from a drain 
on their leadership which leaves them weak and unorgan- 
ized, openly exposed to every forra of economic and 
political chicanery. Exploited, oppressed and deprived 
of the means available to other American communities, 
the inner-city must rely on alternative methods. Comm- 
unity action thus becomes a vitally necessary activity, 
one of the few legal ways to obtain justice by working 
witiiin the system. Information which facilitates such 
action must be assigned top priority. 

Unfortunately, the public school system often 
stands accused as one of the exploiter's of inner-city 
residents. Because it prepares individuals to cope 
with a broad range of problems over a long term period, 
formal etiucation at its best may be viewed as a Kind 
or indirect "advocate counseling". (This concept v;ill 
be discussed below m greater detail.) American educa- 
tional philosophy repeatedly stresses its concern with 
understanding processes, approaches, and methods in- 
stead of absorbing mere bodies of facts and statistics. 
If the actual practice was synonymous with th^ stated 
mission ~ or even close to it - then the concept of 
education tor survival would not be different from the 
goal of public education in general. Survival depends 
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on knowincj "how to deal": in the streets, at the wel- 
fare office, at the police stations, in the courts, at 
the employment office, with the internal revenue ser- 
vice; the list is linite but very long. 

Beyond survival, achievement is also dependent 
upon one's ability to negotiate the system, "to deal"; 
in the academic world, the corporcite or bureaucratic 
jungles, at the obstacle course croited by the court 
system. The education that is needed and that would be 
most relevant is in^it ruction which teaches one "how to 
deal" utilizing inuiiediate problems and related institu- 
tions as examples and illustrations but generalizing 
from the specific to the abstract to foster understand- 
ing of the process. Although these simple and self- 
evident pedagogical truths are widely accepted, tho 
implementation of programs which achieve the desired 
educational results have proved to be very difficult. 
This absence of significant results over a long period 
of time has led inner-city resiaents to pinpoint change 
in the public school system as a major survival issue. 
The parents of the inner-^city recognize that mindless 
assemblyiinc work is as obsolete as the pick and the 
shovel. Training for work and survival cannot be pro- 
vided by lay parents and relatives; only the school 
system has the potential for providing the necessary 
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preparations for ^urviVcil in a complex society. The 
lack of relevancy and the general inadequacy of educa-- 
tional institutions is a major survival problem and 
although present pressures for change are focused pri- 
marily on the public schools, the absence of relevancy 
and educational utility in public libraries and the 
publicly licensed radio and television establishments 
is another crucial aspect of the problem* Unlike the 
formal education et forts which exist but are inadequate, 
the non^ formal, e,^. adult education or library based 
programs, and mass education efforts, radio or tele- 
vision programs, focused in the direction of inner-city 
residents, are either miniscule or non-existent. As 
an information priority, Education; Formal and Non - 
Forma l assumes an importance of many dimensions. 

The Provision of Information is Automatic Advocacy 

The objective provision of information to indi- 
viduals or groups is automatically an action in their 
behalf* Tht.^ presence gf information creates options, 
sets the stage for meaningful decisions-making* Every 
problem, issue ^ ir\st itutional function has its own 
inventory of information, is immersed in a particular 
environment of facts , statistics, theories , laws , 
regulations, precedents and ^ases. 



Good information ser\iice constitutes a kind of 
general advocacy. In order to contribute significantly 
to inner-city survival efforts, such "general advocacy" 
as a concept, must be pursued in a more conscious and 
systematic manner. To understand the elements and 
dimensions of advocacy as a concept, it would be useful 
to explore six advocacy models: the natural leader, the 
clubhouse, official bureau advocacy, the ombudsman, 
unofficial organized advocacy, advocate counseling. 

The natural leader - chief, king, elder, "local 
neighborhood philosopher - represents the oldest form 
of advocacy. Persons ascen.d to such positions usually 
on the basis of agt; and experience. Information has 
been accumulate' I by livinj. Perceptive observations, 
reflect ioiiw on basic developments -within the immediate 
natural and social domain, the constant repetition of 
important routines; these have all combined to create 
an expert able to serve as:advocate for those who come 
to him for help . 

The clubhouse - a ruling clique within a polit- 
ical party, guild, fraterr^ity, union - replaces the one 
man leadv^r with an institutional framework. Such 
structures usually revolve around a set of concrete 
special interests. Detailed knowledge of a set of 
rules, regulations, formulas, contacts, codes or other 
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similar intoxmation is often of vital importance to 
the maintenance of the privileged position of the 
clubhouse. Detailed knowledge of the election laws 
allows the Democratic and Republican Party apparatus to 
hold power by maximizing the advantages for their 
chosen candidates while harassing their opponents with 
the numerous technicalities of the law. It is also 
interesting to note the poverty of written information 
published by political parties. The oral and informal 
passagt^ of information is also a preferred pattern 
among leadershipr. in fraternities and unions. A clear 
statement of eligibility requirements for membership, 
or more systematically distributed information in hir- 
ing halls would lessen the power of the leaders as 
advocates. The careful guarding of and the use and 
misuse of information is a vital element of clubhouse 
power. 

Official bureau advocacy - community action 
ayencies, agriculture experimental stations, consumer 
frauds buri-^aus - is the most widespread and the best 
financed advocacy effort. The official mission of 
numerous government agencies is the protection and ser- 
vice of certain clearly defined groups. The absence 
of effective advocacy efforts with concrete results can 
seldom be blamed on a lack of staff, facilities and 
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other resources. The tjeneration of information is 
also a commonly accepted function of the official 
agencies. The quantity of publications produced is a 
major agency measurement of their productivity. The 
timeliness, relevancy, clarity and optimum distribution 
of such published information appears to be of little 
concern and blurs the advocacy role of the bureaus. 
Information flowing from the decision-making seats of 
power into the official bureaucracies is like electric- 
ity; It loses its voltage as it travels- downward. Most 
of the Vital tacts related to national laws are several 
months old by the time th6y reach the general public 
and the limited opportunities to respond are usually no 
longer available. For example: most of the departments 
of the federal government are required by law to circu- 
late any new administrative regulations in draft form 
before they are finalized and published in the Federal 
Uegister. A reasonable period, usually 30 days, must 
be allowed for conwients and responses from interested 
citizens. In practice, however, only other bureaucrats 
at the state and local levels are sent copies of such 
draft regulations. The citizens most effected never 
see the proposed rules unless a local official chooses 
to inform them. In this and many other ways the offi- 
cal bureau advocates fail to provide vital information 
to the4-r clients. 
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The ombudsman, a public officer or agency desig- 
nated by the government to serve as advocate for the 
citizen, should serve primarily as a whip, stimulant, 
catalyst, official threat over the heads of public 
officials. The ombudsman concept, well developed in 
Scandinavian countries, has been explored extensively 
in the past few years as a result of the increasing 
frustration experienced by citizens in their encounters 
with the government bureaucracy. The logical and 
obvious question has already been repeatedly raised: in 
a complex society, with huge bureaucracies, how can an 
ombudsman function effectively unless he is given a 
large staff and administrative apparatus comparable to 
the bureaucracies he must challenge? To gain informa- 
tion, the ombudsman and his staff will have to follow 
a route similar to that which any citizen or group 
must follow. It may be argued that the ombudsman will 
have more authority and such power will lubricate his 
path through the bureaucracy. But such an argument 
raises the obvious question of why not find ways to 
give more power to the average citizen and avoid the 
creation of another layer of bureaucracy? 

Unotficidl organized advocacy - poverty law 
tjroui's, wi.'11'art' ritjiiL:; orqani zations , Ralph Nader 
groui'S - i s the iUDV mcc of private groups who volun- 
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tarily adopt the advocacy functions already assigned 
to official agencies. The protection of the rights of 
the blind, aged, disabled, children and the indigent 
is a stated goal for most state and local social ser- 
vice agencies; nevertheless, within the past ten years, 
the crucial issues related to the provision of social 
services were catapulted into public view and became 
major priorities only after the organization of the 
welfare rights movements. Guided by a small number of 
professionals, with miniscule budgets and facilities, 
the welfare recipients served as their own advocates 
and quickly surpassed the achievements of the generous- 
ly staffed and well financed social service agencies. 
The Ralph Nader combination of a few researchers, a 
few lawyers, and a few public relations experts operat- 
inq in task force groups focused upon a single problem 
or issue provides the most dramatic example of the 
organized but unofficial advocacy crganization. At the 
core of the Nader approach is the relentless pursuit of 
information. Such information usually gleaned from 
official documents, is clearly interpreted and then 
offered to the pu':)lic in a well publicized manner. 

Advocate counseling - draft, social services, 
consumer - is often described as counseling which 
allows individuals and groups to fend for themselves 
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The ombudsman, a public officer or agency desig- 
nated by the government to serve as advocate for the 
citizen, should serve primarily as a whip, stimulant, 
catalyst, official threat over the heads of public 
officials. The ombudsman concept, well developed in-. 
Scandinavian countries, has been explored extensiveliy 
in the past few years as a result of the increasing 
frustration experienced by citizens in their encounters 
with the governnient bureaucracy. The logical and 
c^bvious question has already been repeatedly raised: in 
a complex society, wijth huge bureaucracies, how can an 
ombudsman function effectively unless he is given a 
large staff and administrative apparatus comparable to 
the bureaucracies he must challenge? To gaVii informa- 
tion, the ombudsman and his staff will have to follow 
a toutc similar to that which any citizen or group 
must follow. It may be argued that the ombudsman will 
have more authority and such power will lubricate his 
path through the bureaucracy. But such an argument 
raises the obvious question of why not find ways to 
give more power to the average citizen and avoid the 
creation of another layer of bureaucracy? 

Unofficial organized advocacy - poverty law, 
iji uui';. , wrlt'are r iqht orMani zat ions , Ralph Nader 
(jroui'S - If' t!i<' [)rovinci' uf private tjroups who volun- 
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tarily adopt the advocacy functions already assigned 
to official agencies. The protection of the rights of 
the blind, aged, disabled, children and the indigent 
is a stated goal for most state and local social ser- 
vice agencies; nevertheless, within the past ten years, 
the crucial issues related to the provision of social 
services were catapulted into public view and became 
major priorities only after the organization of the 
welfare ri gilts movements. Guided by a small numbnr of 
professionals, with miniscule budgets and facilities, 
the welfare recipients served as their own advocates 
and quickly surpassed the achievements of the generous- 
ly staffed and well financed social service agencies. 
The Ralph Nader combination of a few researchers, a 
tew lawyers, ami a few public relations experts operat- 
ing in tank force groups focused upon a single problem 
or issue provides the most dramatic example of the 
organized but unofficial advocacy organization. At the 
core of the Nader approach is the relentless pursuit of 
information. Such information usually gleaned from 
official documents, is clearly interpreted and then 
offered to the public in a well publicized manner. 

Advocate counseling - draft, social services, 
consumer - is often described as counseling which 
allows individuals and groups to fend for themselves 
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without the advocate to clear the way. Instead of the 
extensive reliance on the tixpertise of the advocate, 
the advocacG counselor emphasizes the process to be 
utilized by any aggrieved person to obtain a satisfac- 
tory response from the system or from any institution. 
Iaf{. rmution about the processes of pressuring for 
meaningful responses and for change as well as the 
inventory of information surrounding a particular prob- 
le^n is supplied to the client by the advocate counselor. 
In addition to information, an. effective counselor 
offers personal encouragement and support and serves 
as a vital ref ert nee point for the client. To teach 
the client "how to deal" iK the mission of the advo- 
cate counselor, 

Michael Brophy ot the Advocate Education Program 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee provides a 
simple and concrete explanation of the distinction be- 
tween advocacy and advocate counseling. He writes: 

Unlike the professional or "para-profes- 
sional" in the advocacy models who advo- 
cates for the client, the Advocate Coun- 
selor, utilizing the process described 
in Part II (of 'this paper) helps the 
client to advocate for him/her self. 
Through this process the clients rather 
than the professionals, come to assert 
more control over the environmental 
macro-units wh.ich have oppressed them. 
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In Part II of his paper, Rrophy deUneatics the 
role- of information in this process: 

It is a comiTion psychological phenomenon 
that persons who are under the press of 
a problem orientation tend to see only a 
very limited number of possible solutions. 
In the absence of accurate information 
from institutions causing/aggravating the 
problem, the consequences of most of 
these solutions take on an ominous tone. 
This lack of accurate information has 
the effeot of forcing people into pas- 
sive modes of behavior, which often 
increases anxiety, or into ineffective 
assertive behaviors, which among the 
young especially, oft^n result in vio- 
lence or dissipation. 

Brophy places great em^^hasis on the utilizati^m 

of information in the process of developing the client: 

The Information Resource Center . The 
Education Phase of this Model is depen- 
dent upon the ability of the counselor 
to build an Information Resource Center 
and u.so it. The need and rationale for 
the establishment of such a facility are- 
as follows: 

1. It provides the knowledge which will 
allow the counselor to respond to 
inquiries from clients with institu- 
tion-related p-roblems with some con- 
crete answers; 

2. The Advocate Counselor orqani7:es and 
utilities this facility for action- 
oriented research, i.e., research 
which can lead to some action on the 
part of the cl ient ; 

3. The presence of this Information C^.^n- 
ter and a sincere effort at an objec- 
tive and personal delivery of the 
accur.tte information generated by the 
primary sourcc' material tends to 
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develop a climate of trust bt^tweon 
i'hv Advocate Counselor and the 
cl lent ; 

4, The Center and the memoranda which 
emanate from it also provide the 
Advocate Counselor with a posit ive 
and visible outreach mechanism; he/ 
she becomes one who is known as a 
person who is willing and able to 
provide information which may help a 
client toward a solution to a prob-- 
lem; and 

5. The Center provides the client with 
t he oppor tu n i t y to iden t i f y the 
inechan i sm^5 of insti tut ions ^ ther<.>by 
incruj^sinq his/her visibility of con- 
trol . 

In conclusion^ all of the approaches to advocacy dis- 
cussed above clearly require supportive information. 
By continuing their roles of merely being responsible 
for the dissemination of information, libraries may 
t.i.'ivt.: the cause of advocacy. By launching a greater 
c^ffort to supply svipportivu information tu the various 
advocate effortr., they may indirectly provide more 
relevant assistance to individuals and groups in nec^d, 
l\y incoi pora t ing the basic elements of the advocate 
counsel ing approach into 1 ibrary routi nes^ libraries 
may bLX'ome munediately relevant to the survival needs 
c-t large numbers ot inner-city ros:dents. An examina- 
t ion uf past library <:.-xper iments will show that the-L'e 
are few [^recedenus to support a proposed advocacy role 
t^>r 1 ibrar'l^.M>; nr^ve r t ht- 1 esf; , public 1 ibraries have 
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the facilities, staff and other resources necessary 
for a greater and more widespread advocacy role. A 
change in philosophy and attitude ir; needed to begin 
to chanvjo potential capacity into actual information 
service systems witlx advocacy as a major ingredient. 
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Background And Developnient Of Library Programs 
The Gestation of Library Programs: 1965 To Date 

When the Library Services and Construction Act 
was passed in 1965, it bccairie a catalyst for a flood 
of programs centered in and around inner-city librar- 
ies. 

A variety of programs blossomed, from using 
government funds to re~enforco and enrich existing 
services, through a variety of "innovations" emphasiz- 
ing "outreach", to the most innovative program of all, 
the community-controlled Langston Hughet; Community 
Library and Cultural Center of the Queens Borough 
Public Library. 

L.S.CA. funds were used by The New York Public 
Libiaiy, in its North Manhattan Project, to revitalize 
the collections, expand audio-visual equipment inven- 
tories and activities, and increase staff. Where 
there had been one young adult librarian, for instance, 
with federal funds there were three. The library also 
added an audio-visual technician, and a "door attend- 
ant" to the staff. six thousand dollars was allocated 
the first year for books for young adults alone, and 
a projector, a screen, a television set, a record 
player and earphones were purchased. The emphasis 
was on advertising the services and " etting non-users 
into the 1 ibrary '■ . 
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Many libraries set up deposit collections in 
housing projects, comiaunity centers, barber shops and 
bars, social agencies. Neighborhood library centers 
were established in some cities. Bookmobiles and vans 
went out to inner-city areas as well as into poverty 
pockets in hard-to-reach non-urban areas, with library 
materials. 

There were other variations in programs, such 
as Philadelphia's Reader Development Project, provid- 
ing paperback and film strip collections including 
minority history and culture, and easy-to-read mater- 
ials on subjects such as jobs and consumer affairs. 
Cleveland Public Lih-rary's Books/ Jobs program address- 
ed itself to providing materials in one of the ai*jor 
survival areas ~ employment. 

The major thrust of most L.S.C.A. programs had 
a common thread - they operated from the common con- 
ceptual base of traditional library services. They 
sought, through what they could define as relevant 
collections and programs, and often through contacts 
with community agencies and organizations, to "reach 
out" . 

Library services, weighed down with its tradi- 
tion of professionalism, established as an island in 
(usually) Carnegie buildings in inner-city communities. 
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sought to build bridges across the gulf separating the 
library from the community. They operated from the 
library to the community. (The role of professional- 
isnv in education and its relation to elitism, discus- 
sed in a most interesting and important study by 
Diane Ravitch, would be a useful investigation in 
library history.)^ 

Conwunity liaison aides, such as those assigned 
to libraries in the Now York Public Library's South 
Bronx project, were hired from the community, and 

through them libraries sought a "true two-way conim- 

7 

unity involvement with the staff. 

In her study of 15 library programs for the 

disadvantaged, C]aire K. Lipsman points out that in 

spite of tho community related efforts in the program, 

libraries in low-income areas, with low levels of 

education and literacy, reach, in some areas, less 

g 

than ten percent of the adult population, Robert D. 
Leigh, who headed the Public Library Inquiry in 1949, 
reported in The Public Library in the United States 
that ten percent of the adult population were regular 
library users, while one third of the population of 
children and young people use libraries. Although 
these groups represent a minority of the population, 
Mr. Leigh states "m no sense does this mean that the 
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library patrons are an inconsequential minority or 

that public library service is an unimportant segment 

9 

of the whole machinery of public communication". On 
the contrary, serving this " self -selected" minority is 
the "public library's natural role" since "the whole 
community's cultural interests are served indirectly 
by excellent service to these groups" Paradoxi- 
cally, tluM), it iseoris that when the library i:3 serv- 
inq the ton j.^eioent of the population in the inner* 
city the same standards in the profession do not apply 
as to the ten percent who "have had more schooling^ 
have larger home libraries , read more magazines, see 
more movies, and listen to more of the serious radio 
programs than the average of all adults", for whom 
it has a "social value much greater than the gros^r^ 
numbers involved" since this group encompasses "more 
than a numerical pro^^ortion of those who serve volun- 
tarily in all levels as leaders of opinion and culture 

1 2 

in their communl t ies" ♦ The middle class orientation 
of the public library was encouraged and re-enforced 
by this study . 

The library programs developed as a result of 
the impetus of federal funds sought to counter this 
middle class drifts In addition, they sought to 
reverst* the declinirig circulation which in more recent 



years has, in many citicSi affected even juvenile 
circulation. As we have seen in the opening sections 
of this paper, the adult population has ajjwhole series 
of information needs which the public library could 
serve if it recognized the needs and organized the 
service. 

Tlie failure of the library programs is impor- 
tant to the public libraries themselves, for it is a 
crucial factor tor tlieir survival. However, thi:5 
self-serving approach Lo building library programs 
can only load to turtiier disappointment and disenchant- 
ment. In addition, it is questionable whether an 
institution which does not carry out its legitimate 
functions in tlio con\munity deserves public support. 
IL is important that the profession take a hard look 
at tlie goals and nature of the service to inner-^city 
communities and that judgments l^c made as to whether 
or not libraries are serving the community in a 
socially useful manner. 

The hard facts are that the overwhelming basic 
needs for survival are crucial to inner-city residents. 
Although man does not live by bread alone, he certainly 
cani;ot live without it. Virginia Woolf wrote some 
years ago that in order to create, a writer needed a 
room ol one's own and bOO pounds a yoar. In today's 



inner-cities the thrust for upward mobility, is so 
strong, that librarians report that even young child- 
ren when looking over a book want to know if it is 
going to be useful for their future. There is no 
doubt that an effective and comprehensive information 
dissemination system is vital to community survival, 
and as "natural" to library service, as serving the 
opinion makers is in the middle class areas. 

The Library As An Information Center; Recent Develop - 
ments 

There have been a series of significant pro- 

jects in libraries in the intormation and referral 

field.* In August, 1968 the Langston Hughes Library - 

Community Information - Cultural Confer was opened in 

the Corona-Kast Lllmhurst iiection of Queens, with 

Library Services and Construction Act funds and umU'r 

the sponsornhip of the Queens Borough Public Library. 

Almost from the beginning, the staff hired by the 

Library Action Committee from the community, were 

involved in assisting residents with information; 

concerning benefits poor people are 
entitled to and how to avail themselves 
of them; employment opportunities and 
training; scholarship opportunities; 
codes, laws and regulations affecting 
the area and t {le peo[.4c living in it. 
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The methods of information gathering and the 
skills in dissemination are a prototype for a community- 
based service. (The single most significant feature 
of the Langston Hughes library, conununity control, is 
discussed in another section of this ^aper.) 

Other libraries have developed programs, in 
recent years, with their own variations. In Houston 
the library works in a coalition with the Information 
and Referral agencies in tlie city. In Yonkefs, New 
York the library set up a Job Information Center, which 
gathers in one site all job information data, assisting 
patrons in using job hunting tools, providing help in 
writing resumes, as well as working with agencies and 
organizations concerned with job training and employ- 
ment . 

The inter-agency Cooperative approach to service 
was developed by the library in London, Ontario in the 
Crouch Neighborhood Resource Centre. (Other libraries 
have worked out mutual arrangements witn other agencies, 
such as the library rooms in Baltimore's multi-service 
centers, but these are not specifically geared to infor- 
mation and referral services.) The Free Library of 
Philadelphia worked with the local Model Cities organi- 
zation in the Model Cities Informati«)n Center. Many 
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libraries havf established telephone hot lines ^ some 

specialized^ for youth problems or other special 

[ 

needs. 

Citizens Urban Information Centers for Brooklyn, 
New York's 55 branches, funded by the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, is projected for 
implementation in the near future. The most compre- 
hensive and ambitious of all information service 
systems, the CUIC plans to provide information "on the 
complete i angc of iridividual and community services 
available from city, state, federal and voluntary agen- 
cieti".^^ The CUIC Center will be jointly administered 
by the Brooklyn Public Library and the Administration 
and Management Research Association of New York City, 
Inc., and will be staffed by two para-professiona\s in 
each branch, hired from the communities which the 
library serve. 

The most significant information service in 
operation to date is that of the Detroit Public 
Library. In April, 1973 the Detroit Public Library 
committed its total library system to the organization 
of an information and referral service. Two branches 
had already been operating for about a year as demon- 
'stration sites for Neighborhood Information Centers as 
part of the five public libraries consortium, funded 
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by the Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources of 
the Office of Education. ^ The other public library 
systems which have branches operating as Neighborhood 
Information Centers under this grant are Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Houston and Queens Borough. 

The development of TIP (The Information Place) , 
the staff orientation, the development of the data and 
its organization, the analysis of the questions and how 
they were hendled, all are a major study in themselves. 
We can only touch on the highlights. 

An offer by a public relations firm to.,,carry out 
a massive publicity campaign on the Detroit Public 
Library's information service was the catalyst for 
■instituting the service in all of Detroit's 29 branches 
In Juuf, 1973 Detroit residents listening to the radio, 
watching TV, riding the busses, scanning billboards on 
the street, were urged to "tell your problems to the 
library" by calling TIP (The Information Place), phone 
number 321-1111. At the time of the kick-off of the 
pujDlicity campaign, the library was getting 3,000 calls 
per month foir information. By June, 1974 , the calls 
were up to 10,000 per month. 

TIP is a significant development in the public 
library field. The courageous and unambiguous commit- 
ment of the library's resources to this service by 

'^38 
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Director Clara Joneii has madcj possible an experience 
^on a scale of such siignif icance in a city of national 
importance that its impact on the profession can be 
immeasurable. 

RobwiJu Croneberger, the Deputy Director, now 
responsible for guiding the development of the service, 
has said that once you have decided the public library 
should do information and referral service, the next 
question is how. A four-step plan was instituted to 
develop TIP. Step I was In-Branch Implementation!, Step 
II was Local Public -ty, on a branch level, simultane- 
ously with ci,ty-wide publicity; Step III, Community 
Involvement; and Step IV, Response to Community Con- _ r? 

cerns. 

A TIP Center exists in every branch. A central 
clearinghouse wap organized in the main library with 
a staff of six under Caroline Luck. The clearinghouse 
contains the master file which forms the data base for 
the information file, and through which flows the infor* 
mat ion which keeps the files updated, and to which are 
sent the question cards filled out by the branch worker 
on each inquiry, the sources and rt»ferrals and the dis- 
position, for future in-depth analysis. 
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The crucial instrument in the service is the 
telephone. TIP Central and the branches are provided 
with a device which^allows for a three-way conversa- 
tion - the patron, the libraries and j:he agency nr 
\ individual - all of whpm commu^i©*=fe€^'' in running down 
the answer to the problem. 

Central to the optimum ^functioning of informa- 
tion service is the understanding and cooperation of 
the staff. TIP is considered a regular branch activity, 

with its own specialized resources and skills. In the 

\ 

first of a series of workshops that were held, the 
points identified as most", important for staff develop- 
ment were: 

1. Importance of all staff becoming familiar with the 
files . 

2. Importance of adequate orientation and preparation 
to handle the files and the people served. 

3. Importance of identifying staff roles and functions. 

4. Importance of seeking maximum involvement of all 
staff. 

To deal with the many questions from branch 
staff on the practical aspects of outreach, Marsha 
Allen, Branch Librarian in Lincoln Branch, one of the 
branches involved in the original NIC demonstration 
project, emphasized at a TIP workshop May 18, 1973, 
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the importance of involvement of the whole staff - pro- 
fess ionaltj, clerks, aides - and the need for mutual 
support iveneyfc^ . Fo . lowing the "Guidelines to Outreach" 
developed by the ceiitral staff, library personnel W(?re 
to contact agencies and groups, attend meutings of 
groups and organizations, take "community walks" for 
the dual purpose of publicizing TIP and gathering local 
information. 

The relationship betv;een TIP and Detroit's 
social and government agencies, the particular physiog- 
nomy of the stu-vice based on the city's government 
structure and ;ocidl and welfare organization, the 
evolution of . the concept as it is rt?shaped by the daily 
total experience are all of intense and critical inter- 
i^st to the profession, and hopefully will be reported 
m the future. 

It is clear that since the early years of "out- 
roach" from 1965, the public libraries are in the pro- 
cess of evolving concepts of service that depart from 
the exclusively traditional approaches, whether offered 
inside or outside library buildings. For a variety of 
leasons - the erosion of tlie libraries' middle class 
base as the more affluent have flee: the citit-s; the 
electronic revolution and the shrinking of a print 
oriented public; the alienation of all social and cul- 
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turai aqencies witli their paternalistic bias from 
population riicreasing ly self-assertive; the low prior 
ity in recent years, at budyet time, on cultural and 
social institutions - all those factors have contrib- 
uted to xicil-exciinination and .self-evaluation aniong 
public librarians and a growing awareness of a role 
which would bring tlie institution into more close con 
covl with Its public - the information service role. 
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rroposj L For A Sy : > terns Approtich To 
Infc] m at ion Delivery 
The Library As A Sub-System In Ai\ Overall Se rvices 
Delivery Sye ' em 

As i..,' ' ^^ateci in the examples cited above the 
library profession i.-^ groping for answers in its quest 
to become more relevant to survival -needs; however, a 
new understanding ot its mission, a new professional 
attitudt." i.s luHidcd belorc the library can begin to 
ol'foctivcly stMve the cauiu- of advocacy for inner-city 
residents. Most of the myiiad of detailed problems 
may be solved after the basic issues of sense of pur- 
pose and "reason for being" are re-exairined . Among the 
publicly financed institutions libraries are not alone 
in their need to re-examine fundamental goals and 
basic operations policies and procedures. The myriad 
of piogTvims and sei vices which presently are located 
wittiir* most inner-citiua must also examine their iso- 
lated positions and consider ways to function in uni- 
son and with productive coordination. 

Service programs evolved in a helter-skelter, 
haphazard manner aiui it is therefore easy to understand 
why they are operated a£ separate and distinct agencies 
and not as comijonents of an overall system. For the 
good ot all concern' d, however, it would be useful to 
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view all such programs and agencies as part of an over- 
all delivery system. The basic components of such a 
delivery system would be the health, housing, planning, 
economic development, job training agencies; protective 
agencies such as police and fire; regulatory agencies 
such as the licensing bureaus and the courts; social 
serivce agencies such as day care and senior citizens 
centers; educational agencies such as public schools 
and colleges. Within this overall service delivery 
system the public library should serve as the informa- 
tion management component. 

The effective provision of information to 
inner-city communities requires that there be a steady 
and timely flow of information from those programs and 
aqcncios winch p. ay a major role in, and have a contin- 
uing impact upon the lives of the residents of the 
inner-ciLy, The information should flow through and 
be processed by thu library. Selection of what is most 
peitmcnt and significant and selection of the format 
which most effectively communicates it would be the 
awesome responsibility of the public library. 

To effectively manage such information and 
select formats which effectively communicate it to 
inner-city residents, the library should consider the 
world of business and industry and the ways in which 

ry * ■ 
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it roeots its information needs. For the sake of this 
example we wil '. omit the hourly and daily coinputer and 
telecommunications. It would be useful to focus on a 
more static part of the business world information 
system; the weekly newspaper summary or the weekly 
business magazine. An examination of a variety of such 
publications reveals the following categories as stan- 
dard features: Personal Fi »anc:e; Business Briefs? 
Quotations on Stocks and Bonds; Industrial Averages; 
Commodities Index; Summaries on Law, Legislation, 
Advertising, Taxes. 

Paralleling this approach, an inner-city 
library system might publish a weekly information nt'WS- 
letter or bulletin or produce a weekly radio or tele- 
vision show which contained the following features: 
Personal Finance; Consumer's Cost of Living Index; 
Employment Summary; Local News Briefs; Courtroom 
Briefs; Long Term Job Forecast; Medical Guide; Family 
Health News; Community Safety and Crime Prevention 
Tips; Apartment. Vacancy Listings; Public School News 
Briefs; Welfare Department Changes in Rules and Regu- 
lations; Calendar of Important Public Hearings; Calen- 
dar of Local Community Meetings; Understanding Your 
City Budget; Review of Free and Inexpensive Information 
Material; Community People in the News. 
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If this approach with popular headings is con- 
sidered confusing or vulgar, then a straight and simple 
approach which lists each function and major agency of 
government and provides a weekly, (monthly or quarterly) 
news sumn\ary might be attempted as a more suitable one; 
News from the Welfare Department; Information from the 

State Employment Agency; News from ; Information 

from ; Fact^ from ; Statistics from......; 

Laws, Rules and Regulations of,.,.... 

The lives and survival needs of inner-city resi- 
dents are so interwoven with the responsibilities of 
government agencies that considerable effort must be 
expended to establish workable linkages between the 
library and the other components of the overall services 
dt?livery system. Such linkages must begin with an 
understanding of the purpose and functions of each 
agency and an examination of the agency's information 
situation. A ust;ful tool for this purpose is a simple 
Agency Information Production Analysis Sheet which 
summarizes the agency's purpose; scope of legal respon- 
sibilities; importance to inner-city residents; infor- 
mation policies - stated and de facto; information 
production resources including the nature ot the re - 
spunsibic unit, number of staff in tiie unit, budget 
of unit, materials distribution mechanism, scheduling, 
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frequency and volume of production; examples of typical 
mattMialH iu-o>luccd. Site visits and pertson to person 
nuqotiations are important additional steps in estab- 
lishing firm linkayos with other agencies. 

The Tli' (The Information Place) program of the 
Detroit Public Library, briefly described above, 
relies heavily on good relationships with other local 
agencies in order to be able to deliver to its clients. 
In most government agencies the information delivery 
function is a low priority concern constantly subor- 
dinated to otiiur routines. The recognition of the 
library as the information management vehicle for all 
local agencies will serve as an important first step in 
the establ ishni.uit o an ander^;tandIng of the serious 
role of information m t hi^ ^i^ii^y lives of inner-cit/ 
t t.-s I ti<_-n t s . 

A Systematic Approach To The Identification Of Needs 

In addition to the systematic establishment of 
linkaqt'i; to, thr aqoficios and officials who constitute 
nui jor • sourci'.s o{ mo.st valuable iutonnation^ a 

:;vst i.-inut ic apjMo.iuMi Id till' uiiMit I 1 icat ion of needs i,s 
:)occ^;sary, I'-iHt^d i;. an important elonHn"iit of c^ffective 
advocacy and in oi\U ) tu have the right information 
whvM] it IS iiic^sl nec>dca, libraries must cii?velo[) way55 to 



identify and anticipate needs in an ongoing manner. 
There are numerous user surveys available including 
the classic, The Public Library Inquiry ; however, the 
need is not for more librarians to read the conclusions 
and results of more studies. Such studies are usually 
too broad and general or too outdated to meet the needs 
of particular neighborhoods. They also, by their 
nomenclaturu and their basic assumptions, indicate that 
the library and its use, not community needs, are the 
kernel of the conceptual structure of the study. What 
is needed is a simple practical approach which anv 
practicing librarian may apply to pinpoint community 
information needs. 

The following set of steps developed by the 
Columbia University Community Media Librarian program 
is designed to facilitate a rapid but systematic deter- 
mination of community needs and to provide a method 
for keeping the system relevant and current. 

I. The Thirty Day Initial Orientation 

A. Examination Of Existing Library Records 

B. Review Of Relevant Official Statistics 

C. Review Of Relevant Fiction And Special 
Studies 

D. Review Of Relevant Records Of Other 
Agencies 



V. 
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E. Walking Tours or Video Survey of 
Community 

F. Preparation of a Summary Neighborhood 
Profile 

II. Pre})are Initial Community Information Needs 
Report 

III. Establish Informal Neighborhood Opinion 
Panel And Test Initial Needs Report 
IV. Arrange .Special Consultations With Recog- 
nized Leaders 
V. System For Remaining Relevant And Current 

A. Periodically Update Walking Tours Or 
Video Survey 

B. Review Changes Plannod For The Community 
By Gc^vernment Agencies 

C- Remain Current And Relevant With Local 

And National Developments 
D. Regularly Attend Community Meetings And 
Special Events 
VI. Establish A Neighborhood Advisory ConUnittee 
VII. Prepare Second Draft Of Community Informa- 
tion Needs Report 
VT.Il. Revise Cosnmunity Information Needs Report 
Turiodicaily 
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The Thirty Day Initial Orientation is simple and 
self-evident; nevertheless, the prevailing approach to 



"community work" or needs a^ialysis in most public 

\ 

libraries continues to rely primarily on informal 

observations and common sense. \ It can readily be seen 

\ 

that no great amount of time andXresources is necessary 
to complete these six basic orientation steps. Census 
statistics, the material most frequently used in library 
community surveys, provide the basic demographic data 
and are readily available. In preparing to meet the 
needs of the local populace one does not have to make 
guesses concerning the number of unemployed adults, the 
percentage of senior citizens, the infant mortality 
rate, etc. Simple research utilizing local materials 
combined with on-the-spot observations may bring a 
trained librarian to the point of preparing the 
"initial" Community Information Needs Report or some 
other statement of priority information needs. 

Before a needs report can be completed, even 
the initial one, an additional ingredient is necessary. 
The general education and the imaginati'on of the pro- 
fessional librarian must be interjected into the facts 
and statistics. Interpretations of the facts and an 
understanding of thcit implications are dependent on 
the know-how, judgment and experience of the librarian. 
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For example: A co'nunur.r.ty with poor public health facil- 
ities, a high infant mortality rate and a large number 
of persons between the ages of 18 and 25 who are unem- 
ployed is a community in need of information not only 
about immediate health care alternatives; information 
about national comprehensive health care programs pres- 
ently being proposed should also be made available 
along with information on training for health careers. 
To anticipate the employment of large nunvbers of young 
people in a cor.prehensive health care system financed 
by the government is a sound projection. 

The utilization of an informal opinion panel 
drawn from a cross-section of residents is more compli- 
cated and more time-jonsuming but necessary in order 
to move the library's perception of local information 
needs closer to the actual needs. A "neighborhood 
opinion panel" may be a representative sampling of as 
^rnany as 100 or as few as ten residents. The lack of 
the capacity to work with a large sampling should not 
lead to the discarding of the approach. To be system- 
atic on a limited basis is preferable over the haphaz- 
ard, common-sense approach. If, for example, youth 
between the ages of 18 and 25 constitute one fourth of 
the li.brary*s Idtget area populatioji, than the opinions 



on the draft statement of needs, of at least two youth 
- out of a sampliiig of ten - within this age bracket 
must be sought. 

The United States Department of Justice recently 
instituted the use of citizens panels to gather statis- 
tics on crimes. To measure the crime rate a represent- 
ative sampling of citizens are interviewed periodically. 
This well financed experiment backed by the authority 
of the federal government should be closely watched 
and the imp] icatinns for information needs analyses 
carefully noted. 

Special consultation with recognized leaders - 
elected officials, ministers, organization chairmen - 
are less objective than panels; nevertheless, the 
opinions of these spokesmen add an important ingredient 
to a balanced appraisal. The persons most knowledge- 
able about planned changes and relevant new political 
developments are within this category. They are also 
able to point the way to the community meetings and 
special events which are most significant in under- 

r 

Standing information needs. 

The neighborhood advisory committee is the log- 
ical extension ol the opinion panel and the consulta- 
tion approach. Continuous active interaction with a 
body ol citizens nay constitute the optimum "way of 



knowing" the community. The concept of a library 
advisory committee is as conservative as the concept 
of the parents-teachers association; nevertheless, 
such vital citizen participation is more the rare excep 
tion than the rule within the nation's library systems. 

The unique characteristics of the Langston 
Hughes Community Library and Cultural Center of Corona- 
East Elmhurst (New York) is its community board. This 
library was initiated and established through the 
efforts of the local community. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the Library Services and Construction Act, in 
1965, a 'group of citizens in the community, including 
two residents who were librarians, had been trying to 
get a public library in their community which would be 
located so that young children would not have' to cross 
a busy thoroughfare to get to the library, and would 
be an agency particularly geared to the needs of the 
community. In 1967 the federal government agreed to 
fund 'this library proposal under L.S.C.A., with the 
Queens Borough Public Library as the conduit for the 
funds. 

The community took the initiative to make the 
library truly a community agency. Harold Tucker, 
deceased Director of the Queens Borough Public Library, 
described the action of the community in choosing the 



site of the library, at the library's openincj cere- 
monies : 

The first thing You (the community) told 
us is tha.t you want the Center in a 
buildinci of its own. Our search did not 
brine, up anything very satisfactory. 
Then you said you want THIS building (a 
former Woolworth' s) . When we pointed 
out that it was occupied by an active 
business that did not want t^ give it 
up, you undertook to get the building 
released by the business and the land- 
lord to agree to a lease. In the pro- 
cess you tiught us a lot. How can I for- 
get your meeting I attended when you 
were plannLng a barbecue to raise bail 
bond money for any who might get 
arrested m picketing Tak-A-Toy (the 
iiusiness that hold the lease on the 
building)? If I could. I h^ve a pretty 
good reminder in their suit against me 
and the LiDrary for $75,000 damages. I 
am informed - reliably I think - that 
your determination to obtain this loca- 
tion brougiit all organizations in this 
Coniniuuity into unifiud action for the 
first ti.-ne. 

And so it went - in staffing, selected by the. 
community, with community criteria, in programs and i 
activities. The Library Action Beard, elected by the 
community, directs this library. As Mr. Tucker said; 
"There is ncp typical institutional appearance here"-. 
Langston Hughes is a beacon for the profession. 

It should be self-evident that a profession th 
is not willing to communi^catc regularly with or to 
accept advice from its clientele is a profession that 
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is imposinsj a handicap upon itself and limiting its 
ability to function as an advocate or a supportive 
rcbourco to advocacy effort?;. Stated more bluntly; to 
ifclp pooplc one m-.:st bo willing to relate to them as 
Oijuals and to lisfen to them. 

Establishing Information Priori t i o s 

Following the identification of needs, systems 
mu.qt be developed which most effectively and effi- 
ciently meet those needs. Like the patient entering a 
hospital each client in search of information is a 
unique case; nevertheless, just as standardized proce- 
dures, pre-designed equipment and established formulas, 
increase the possibility of the patient successful 
recovery. In similar fashion, an ad<-qu.U.> i r. format, ion 
delivery facility must be prepared. Tlie facility's 
system must be developed to the point wliert; routine 
and rucurriny problems are taken care ot swiftly avu 
almost automatically. The system should leave thu- 
professional librarian free to do the necessury impru- 
1 sat ion and creative problem-solving lor clients witii 
complex information problems. 

A classification system similar to tlic tt'n 
mfurmation priorities listed at the beginning of Uii:, 
discussion faciiitatoi; the arrangcim.-n t of idcnt j f i • -i 
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ru:cds m an orderly fas^hion. The advantage of such 
channel inrj of information far outweigh the dangers. 
By grouping the needs and the problems one is able to 
bogin to standardize the answers and solutions. Before 
the inventory of info rotation can be set in order and 
utilized, the problem must be pushed into the most 
suitable holding pen. For any information priority or 
category the related available body of genc?ral infor- 
mation IS the starting point for the solution to a 
specific problem. For example: A problem related to 
food stamf)s may be handled more rapidly if it is already 
known that food stamp i?rograms are usually administered 
!iot through health departments but through local social 
services agencit-.v. Fvuniiiarity with the general 
trit.ru ^ure and functions of the social service agency 
ciivi its h.isic literature will lubricate the process of 
wi o i:> 1 s t L ng w i th t lie 1 ood stamp probiein . 

r d' 'Ht 1 f ic<^ t i on of needs followed by the categor-- 
i/,atiwii of ihoise nc'cds allows for a .Aore orderly match-- 
1 ng of 1 nfonnation n<-eds wi tii intormat ion sources . For 
the obvinu:.; traditional print sources it is not diffi-- 
cult to remove th.cni front tiieir places in the Dewey and 
l.il'ijry ^»^ r^'ngrc's.s sei^^'nie^: anci [Uace them within a 
.iv.L '.}f priLji'ities focust^d to mec^t the survival nct-ds ^'^f 
iVincr-rity r<^s \ di-n^ a . B^-cause of the raj^idity of 
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chaivjos within our society and the particularly vola- 
tiic naturu ot tiic inncr-:city environment, traditioruil 
sources are thu* least important sources. A ien^jthy 
search will not produce a book or widely d i i" i Juit 
poinplilet which describes cc;urt and corrections dv-pj't-' 
ment procedures within any major city. Motheri^ who:^' 
sonn havt; bcea arrested have an immediate need' to 
understand the most elementary matters suc^i as th<* num- 
ber oL phonv* calls tiiC arrested person is {jermittt^d and 
pi.ict*i; t<i ii^iin?"*/ to se<.' where the detainiM,'S aje b<-*lf]<j 
L.iken* hibiaiie:, can heq i n to assist such cases unly 
by acquii in<j internally used codes, handbooks and 
administrative mt»mos; all of these items ate s<.?]doi!i 
publ 1 Slied . 

Good leteience librarians, usually locat<.'d in 
t h' ■ !ua!!i M!>ra!y <>! a h;v^sti^^ii, liave often qone In-yoiui 
i.hi' usual sources; ana obtained iinportcUit unpub 1 i f5h< •<! 
materials as well as estabiishi'd contacts with usiMul 
t-Apt'its. ;;u<:ii a tii<a"ouqh i;earch for source.--:-; r-h^njld not 
iji: limiLea to the 1 u* • r i bbon service units y^n^ii -is 

tlii' l!ia i n ilbr«i£y :-Ub!<.'Ct dlVISK^nS, tele{>iiOJ\;.; ief</M/nCv 

or the* services to business and industry branches. ThK 
^'Xce-^.t losal inu,st i;. cc-7ie tlie rule and t}je special iwwrt 
be made acc^f:.sible t«' inner-^city rt*suients, ^IMu' ini I s- 
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. ^ ods and approaches used by special libraries must be 

transferred to inner-city libraries. 

« 

Systematic Utilization of Non-Print Media 

Like the modern hospital, the modern information 
service facility should seek to utilize the best tech- 
nology available. Non-print jnedia produced by library 
specialists may enhance the effectiveness of informa- 
tion service systems. Instead of retreating from the 
"unusual" costs of non-print media, the profession 
should more closely examine the cost-benefit ratios 
involved. One video taped survey of the community may 
be repeatedly used to train new library staff, provide 
a speedy orientation for outsiders visiting the commu- 
nity, assist in analyzing needs, be utilized by other 
{.professionals working in the community. Street and 
transportation service maps arranged on slides may 
provide directions more effectively and efficiently 
than a lengthy explanation from a librarian who could 
probably use his time more creatively. One audio-slide 
presentation on a complex topic like the social secu- 
4 rity income supplement program may effectively explain 

anJ intfiprct it fur hundreds of confused elderly 
pL-opU? who need tht.- assistance. 
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Utilization of uxisting conanercial iy produced 
audio-viiiual matorinls remains inpottant and thero are 
many oxi-sting non-print materials which greatly enhance 
of forts to provide offectivvi and relevant information 
services. Stress is being placed on the on-the--^pot 
production of information packages because the ne'-d for 
directly relevant material is so great while the tradi- 
tional and commercial production is so meager. Pro- 
duction of media packages by library personnel is a 
pioneering concept; however^ among inner-city residents 
oriented Reward radio, movies and television^ electron- 
ic me^ssages from the library are long overdue. 

An infinite list of examples is possible: how- 
ever, the examination of a sot of principles and guidfi- 
lines involved in the production and utilization of 
non-'print media information packages would be more use- 
ful. 

1. The high costs and lengthy preparation time 
required for non'-print media are such that each 
production should be initiated only after careful 
planning and in accordance with a well developed 
information services strategy. # 

2. The designed information priorities must also be 
assigned top priority for the development of print 
materials when developing media production sch^^i-- 
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ules. Non-print media production activities 
should never be isolated from other information 
services. 

3. Careful attention must be paid to the technical 
limitations of each medium and experiments must be 
conducted to determine the purposes for which each 
medium is best suited. 

4. Impact, the elemtant which holds the attention of 
the audience, can be achieved very effectively and 
with minimal costs by localizing the production. 
The sights and sounds should present community 
faces and voices. 

5. A strong advocacy point of view should guide the 
production of non-print media information packages. 
Advocacy in favor of classes of victims - tenants, 
consumers, brutalized children - and against viola- 
tors of the laws - landlords, unscrupulous mer- 
chants, cruel parents - is appropriate* 
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Restructuring Libraries To Function 
Systematically As Advocates 
Maximizing Positive Factors 

For the millions who live in the inner-city with 
major survival problems, increased and wide-spread 
advocacy efforts can continue only if there is a sup- 
portive publicly financed information system. Such a 
system does not havo to be the publ ijC library. In the 
nu)st thorough and dotinitivo statement publishod in 
the patJt dccado on the neighborhood information center 
concept, Altrt'J J. Kahn iyrioretl the public library 
completely. Usinq the British Citizens' Advice Bureaus 
as a model which are operated separate and apart from 
the public libraries, Kahn set forth an impressive 
theoretical foundation for an information delivery 
system. The fact that public libraries are completely 
ignored in this study is a sad but accurate indication 
of the feeble under ntanding of the role and potential 
of libraries possessed by members of most of the other 
major professions. The fact that no significant 
voices ol protest were raised by the library profes- 
sion against this uninformed or hostile act of omission 
demonstrates the monumental lack of imagination and 
f^arvival instincts possesf^ed by librarians. 
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Although, in 1966, speaking from the f>oint of 
view of the social work profession, Kahn prdposed the 
deyelopmont ol a network of neighborhood information 
ccnttjr.s ^•lnf*4.'4y. 1 ink«'<i t<» :u)oial BtTvloH ftgcmcieu, to 
<iatc th«To hay bt'fti lut ;jii|nif icant upsurge in the 
development of such centers. It must be noted that 
information and referral services have been a federally 
reimburseable activity for many years; however, at the 
moment when the greatest enthusiasm has been kindled 
for the use of this authorization, the federal govern- 
ment proposed to discontinue funding for such activi- 
ties. Regulations issued by the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in 1973, proposed to eliminate 
the function. T!icse royulationa have undergone several 
revisions, however, and it is expected that there will 
be some form of compromise permitting the individual 
states to decide whether or not they wish to continue 
funding information services from their social services 
allocation. 

The presen.t period of fiscal and administrative 
conservatism is such that where -information services 
are established or expanded, most localities will prob- 
ably choose to utilize their public library system to 
provide such services. Very practical facts of fund- 
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ing, public administration and politics support the 

\ it 

conclusion that the public library is the optimum 
cheiee for this purpose.. Some of the factors\ which 
must be considered are: 

1. Public library systems already exist in most 
cities. They have linkages with a local tax and 
budgeting system and they have an accepted admin- 

" istrative structure. 

2. . Because of their established place in the system 

tx5th private and government funding sources are 
more likely to view their financing more favorably. 

3. No special start-up and noncapital cojistruction 
costs 'are needed to initiate or to expand informa~ 
tion services. All new funds made available may 
be utilized for .materials ^nd personal services. 

4. Branch libraries which already exist within the 
jnner-city provide a convenient dissemination and 
distribution network. 

5. The basic administrative and technical services 
systems developed by the library profession have 
functioned successfully and would have to be repli- 

catecl at considerable cost by any alternative 

system. 

6. Alternative systems will find it difficult to sur- 
vive and sustain themselves in a situation charac- 
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terized by uncertain, spotty and haphazard financ- 
ing. 

Viewed from- the point of view of sound program- 
ming most libraries have the capacity to move into the 
provision of information services as a major function. 
Most libraries are able to meet the criteria proposed 
by Kahn in his list of necessary basic qualities for 
neighborhood information centers (NIC*s). 

an "open door" atmosphere - An NIC is 
visible, accessible and welcoming, in an 
attractive setting, with evening hours 
and provision for baby tending and so on; 

expertise - Accurate answers are avail- 
able on a wide range of matters and spund 
i;fiferrals are made because of staff selec- 
tion, training and information back-up, 

plus professional guidance; 

{' i t i /.<<M in hi <: U<« i i V i i I M ; # 

flexibility - The conscious effort to 
meet people's real needs and not to fit 
formulas to them, to perceive of new com- 
binations of issues and to approach each 
as a fresh problem; 

ability to attract and serve all social 
classes - The "open door," range, flexi- 
bility and expertise make the NtC a 
resource valued by all and stigmatizing 
to none; 

, confidentially - There is opportunity for 

privacy and confidence that information 
given iS used as intended. "Sharing" 
with others is by permission only, except 
under defined c-«jf»di t ions of "clear and 
prr.sonl vlaiK}*'! ** ; 
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nonpartisan and nonsectarian - Auspices, 
staffing clientele and referral patterns 
open the service to all and avoid exploit- 
ation for extraneous purposes; 

unbiased in case channeling - ,The needs 
of the inquirer anS not the halbits or 
predilections of any particular agency or 
profession are dominant; 

comprehensiveness - An effort is made to 
see the total range of an inquirer's 
needs and to cope with them ap a "whole" 
(if he wishes}/ in contrast to the 
usually fragmented approaches (an NIC may ' 
undertake to assure integration of the 
effects of several agencies on a given 
"case") ; 

accountability - The NIC is accountable 
to the inquirer for service and to the 
public for reporting and feedback. Its 
own internal pr^edures assure such 
accountab^i 1 i t y . 

Within branch Librarie« jnany of the existing 
systems and routines may be modified t.o serve the 
cause of advocdt:y. The Changes necessary are not 
alterations of forms and formats but changes in sub- 
stance, contents and intensity of se^rvico. As an 
illustration it would be useful to examine four of the 
traditional branch library routines. 

Community work and the need to transform it 
from the vague concept usually involving a few occa-- 
s iolhi 1 and v.f hM I y ron! ^ict s with t lu^ commuiii t y to a 
concMotf sft o! t auks wiu*:h consititiite a portion of a 
systematic effort to identify the information needH of 
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the community was discussed in section III. mst 
library systems and branch personnel endorse the con- 
cept; howeveik, in inner-city areas, implismentation is 
limited to a few sentimental and condescending forays 
. into the neighborhood. As a part of the>«ffort to get - 
to know the community, such work requires a c>n;eful, 
thorough and professional approach utilizing consider- 
able skillii in psychology and human relations. The " \ 
task begins, howrjver, with a simple community resources 
contact file. Unfortunately such files are not Kept 
up-to-date or they do not exist at all in inost inner- 
city libraries. Not a radical new direction but the 
more competent practice of librarianship would convert 
this standard task into a useful tool for thfe support 
of more effective advocacy. 

Programs m the branch or co-sponsored by the 
library outside of the branch are universally considered 
highly desirable library activitif^s. Most programs, 
however, originate in the heads of the library staff 
and are not the result of a community demand or per- 
ceive(3 need. They are also not designed to reach a 
goal or objective which is part of an overall strategy 
for providing service to the community. Several of 
the 17 NIC functions -listed by Kahn may be executed 
through the vehicle of librciry programming . To con- 
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duct general conmiunity edti^tion; to recruit potential 

clients; to facilitate the s^lf -organization of people 

with common problems; to seek progtan^ and policy 

changes in agencies; all of these functions, may be 

# 

served by the traditional format. Many of the func- 
tions which are considered only in terms Okf person to 
person contact may also be carried out in groups: Td 
provide simple information, such as where somethsing is 
located or how to got there; to provide informatio) 
about more complex matters such as the provisions of 

law or an agency's functionr to clarify the significance^ 

» 

of a statute or a provision; ^o give advice on how to 

proceed, not only clarifying the possible but suggest- 

^ . 22 
mg a course of action. 

Clds^ actions, court suits on behalf of a large 

number of persons with a common grievance, should serve 

as a model for library programming. Landlord viola- 

« 

tions of the code enforcement laws is a common and 
recurring problem for tenants in the inner-city and 
programs for groups on this subject should be scheduled 
periodically. Problems related to the school bureauc- 
racy - transfers, suspensions^ expulsions ~ are common- 
place enough to 'warrant periodically scheduled programs 
for parents • Despite continuing widespread unemploy- 
ment, the dynamics of the job market are such that 
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periodic reviews may prove beneficial for .those seeking^ 
immediate employment or training. Like the class 
action court case, the library's •♦information action- 
should be taken on behalf of groups when necessary. 
It should be noted that the kinds of programs proposed 
here could be piade more effective and achieve greater 
impact through the use of non-print media information 
packages.- * 

Reference work , a function which is considered 
so basic that the absence- of it jeopardizes one's right 
to call an agency a libcary, must also provide the core 
for the modern information systeir.. A largje percei^tage 
of the public will always be seeking answeirs to simple 
and complex questions which primarily * involve a search 
for the facts. Within the inner-city, the clientele is 
also primarily interested in facts; however, the tri^,- 
tional reference tools do not provide the answers to 
questions concerning Survival needs. What is needed 
is a more thorough, dynamic and adaptive practice of 
the reference function. The seldom discussed but 
monumentally successful work of the reference librarian 
in special libraries should serve as the model for 
mner-city libraries, A thorough undierst^nding of the 
survival needs and a constant search for new informa- 
tion sources must be complemented by a new appro.ich to 
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the development of standardized, . -9^1y visual, raady 

reference aids. Recurring questions should be grouped 

to serve as the basis for special answ^.r sheets, 

attractive displays which graphically illustrate an- 
il 

swers and solutions, and non-print media information 

packages. For example: the answer to the question of 

how to fill out an application form to request public 

a?;sistancG is standard enough to be expedited by a ten 

minute audio--slide presentation which allows the 

inquirer to move at his own speed of comprehension and 

ic*play the |,^resontation until he is satisfied. A 

« 

similar presentation could give the location of every 
riaior emplo^-ment and training agency in the neighbor- 
hood and the city. 

Reader 's Advisor Service is in many ways similar 
I J creative reference work. It may also serve as the 
La-^is tor the development of programs for groups • 
\\ i' noi:>t. jmjjortant is that the role of the librar^ 
! ri as a !'f uier*s adviHor be examined in terms of the 
t. mixtions nt tii<? advocate counselor* The unwritten 
assumption tiiat Liie reader's advisor must offer advice- 

Illy on matters related to education and reading mast 
bo discarded. Tha title of information advisor or 
1 t or.T.at 2 on counsoior would be more appropr i ate * An 
m-.l 1 Vi^iual {• r cjrou]^) with a problem or grievance must 
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bo assisted in his effort to cope or "deal" with tho 
system. To tlie degree that information about the pro- 
cess or the substance of the matter can be supportive, 
the librarian must, become involved and remain on the 
case until information of one kind or another is no 
longer useful. 

To better understand the information role in 
the advocate couns.jiing model, a review of Michaei 
Brophy's previou.sly cited discourse is useful at this 
point. Brophy states that the initial Advocate Coun- 
selor-client contact should focus on these major areas: 

1. Exploration and delineation of the 
problem - an attempt to define the 
in-titut ion-individual problem whjLik 
IS causing the client pain. ^ 

2. Applicability of the Model - a goner-^ 
al ast.;u'ssmt'nt as to whether or not 

t lie Adv/ocate Counselor can be of holj. 
dur nwj th.- iim(. aUowc-d for solution 
ti) t \n- ]i f < )bli -in . 

3. Articulation of ideology and method- 
ology ~ sc Tlie Advocate Cc^unseiing 
Modc-1: Pa: t I - Conceptual] Framework, 
the sections on Definition, Scope , 
liOii-J^^l^iiiaX and Relation of Advocat e 
Counsel incj to Social Change/Con tr acF" 
Appr oaches . ' 

4. Reliance on an Information !?esource 
Center - a reservoir of primary and 
-.econdary source materials relating, 
t I' 1 n.,ti tul iojis. 

, ! 1 oaiii-nii. ) ul client'.^ per ispt-ct i ves 
- >i is:.! 111. J of all 0}-tions const itut- 
; fig a . i 1,K' s^d ut ion , ^ ^ 
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Mthoiiyh Bropiiy is not^'a librarian, ho contin- 
ually stresses the importance of information. ^ 

The Informat i<^n Resource Center of the 
Advocat*' Counselor contains: 1) primary 
source materials ^ the major portion of 
the facility, and 2) secondary source 
mater ial y^. 

Hrim.iry source material is material 
which can be regularly and systematically 
updated and indexed. Primary source . ' 
material is defined as the Law, Court 
interpretations of the Law, written Memor- 
anda of institutional administrators, and 
documentation of the institutional Opera- 
tional Rules. The minimum requirements 
for such a facility include the Legisla- 
tive Acts and relevant case law of the 
state in which the counseling service is 
being offered with an updating servi^-2, 
tiio Rules and Regulations or administra- 
tive code as they are known in some 
states, procedural and operational manu- 
als togetht-r with Administrative Memor- 
aiuia ar Jt'levant institutions, and 
documentation of institutional Opera- 
t lona i i^i; 1 t-n . 

L^ocond.ity source material is mati-rial 
which may lead the Advocate Counselor to 
now ^'rimaty source material. Included in 
this cati-gory are many excellent quick 
reference services such as the Criminal 
Law Repo r ter, Poverty Law Reporter , 



Juvenile Law Reporter, Prison Law Repor - 
ter, etc., which provide indexed coverage 
with explanations of many institutional 
^>rocedurc.s . Newspapers, magazines, jour- 
nals, etc., have relevance as secondary 
source material in that they lead the 
Advocatf Ccmnseior to new Primary source 
sua t er I a i . 

II till-' and finances permit, thf 
Dducat UMi i'ijase can be further facili- 
tated wii hi memorafida relatin<! to common 
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client problem areas generated by the 
Advocate Counselor. The following guide- 
lines are important concerning the devel- 
opment and dissemination of memoranda by 
the Advocate Counselor: 

1. The memoranda must be phrased in 
language understandable to the clients; 

2. The primary source material must 
always be cited, if not in the con- 
text then at the conclusion of the 
memo ; 

3. An effdrt should be made by the 
Advocate Counselor to insure ^bat 

the client understands the content " 
of. the memo; and ' 

4. The date on which the memoranda is 
to be considered outdated should be 
included to maintain the accuracy of 
the information and the credibility 
of the Advocate Counselor. 

A note c the memoranda stating that the 
infor- .on contained therein may be out- 
datet and the reader should contact the 
Ad^'^cate Counseling office provides a 
positive outreach mechanism. The continu- 
ing credibility of the Advocate Counselor 
or the agency for which he/she works 
depends primarily upon the accuracy of 
the information disseminated. Memoranda 
floating arounci with outdated and hence 
inaccurate information will destroy the 
credibility of the agency or individual 
practicing Advocate Counsel ing .^^ 

It must be r{?membcred that the advocate coun- 
selor does not serve as an advocate. The counselor's 
purpose is to help the client negotiate his own griev- 
ance, implemont hi;5 own solution to the institution 
rienteJ problciu. :,in\u- <M the tool.s nec'o;;r,ary to 
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accomplish jthis feat are items for which librarians may 
provide detailed assistance: Grievances and complaints 
must be stated in writing and the librarian or informa- 
tion counselor may assist with this task. A chronolog- 
ical file must be maintained which contains records of 
all communications to and from the offending institu- 
tion and tlie client may be helped with this task* 
Needless to say, the preparation of replies to institu-- 
tional rebuttals may require extensive further refer-- 
once work and research. 

The advocate counselor approach to advocacy 
appears to be adaptable and functional* for libraries 
for the following reasons : 

1p Tliere is an extensive reliance on information. 

2. The counseling function is an extension of the 
present reader *u advisor function. 

3. fhc information counselor will be assisting groups 
or individuals to help themselves instead of serv- 
ing as advocate tor them. 

4. Except in cases of emergency, library personnel 
are not thrown into confrontations with other 
government agencies. The offending agency is ' 
instead confronted by the individual or group 
served by tho library. 
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5. Questions and problems related to ''tipping points^ 
or the step at which one must stop in order to 
avoid being accused of practicing law or usurping 
the authority of other agencies become less impor- 
tant when the individual is serving as his own 
advocate. 

6. To provide ir formation for decision-making is a 
role of the library which is synonymous with that 
of the advocate counselor. Victims and communi- 
ties will eventually rebel if library personnel 
begin to make decisions for them. 

7. Advocate counseling fosters independence and 
encourages the aggressive pursuit of justice 
through established channels. Assistance to large 
numbers of people who master such self -advocacy 
skills creates a cadre of supportive advocates of 
better information services. 

In general there are many positive factors favoring 
the restructuring of public libraries to function as 
advocates. A conscious effort must be made to maximize 
these factors. For the public library, nearly every- 
thiijg is in place except the most vital ingredient. To 
expand and fully embrace the provision of information 
services as a priority responsibility and duty, the 
public library neiidis a new understanding of its 



mission. As long ago as 1924, William S. Learned, in 
Thti Ataeilcaii Fuljlic Library and the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge , clearly and forcefully stated that part of the 
mission, part of the justification for the existence 
of the public library was the provision of practical 
information to the public. Clearly, there is nothing 
new and revolutionary in the call for libraries to 
provide information power to the people. 

Citizen Participation As A Catalyst 

The vital role of citizen participation in deter- 
mining community information needs has already been 
discussed. The role of citizen participation as a 
catalyst in obtaining and maintaining adequate infor- 
mation services capable of supporting advocacy efforts 
must now be considered. Information is power and those 
who have power seldom voluntarily share such power with 
the powerless. The concept of information power is 
readily understood in government and business circles. 
Governments all over the world and industries in every 
area ol production continue to invest heavily in infor- 
mation systems. Multi-national corporat idhs , utilizing 
satci Uteri for ttilecommunications are able to act with 
a speed and thoroughness greater than that of most 
qovt-Tnmcnt s. Major decision makers no longer hav<> to 
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be "sold« on the need for such systems. Their present 
concerns focus more on the improvement, expansion and 
safeguarding of information systems. 

it is naive to assume that the citizens of- a 
democracy will always have access to information. At 
the national and international levels the dangers of 
state secrecy are recognized and a public .debate is 
underway. On the state and local levels citizens are 
less aware of the problems of governmental and institu- 
tional secrecy. The advocate counseling model assumes 
that systematic and aggressive pursuit of the informa- 
tion needed is all that an* aggrieved citizen must do 
in order to gain the information. It is recognized 
that the kind of information needed to obtain a re- 
sponse from a large bureaucracy is often contained in 
operations bulletins and administrative memoranda, 
itemc which are usually not automatically available to 
the public. Libraries have reported difficulty in 
obtaining routine and non-controversial publications 
from local government agencies. In order to increase 
the chances for successful development of a new govern- 
ment information center within the public library, the 
city of /Atlanta, Georgia found it necessary to pass a 
law mandating that all agencies deposit copies of 
official publications in the library. Many states and 
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large cities hav^ access- to information laws; however, 
there are usually no adequate enforcement provisions 
and little public pressure for enforcement of such 
laws. 

Instead of the present pattern of individual 
jostling matches on each occasion when it is necessary 
tb^obtain information from the bureaucracy, a more 
Widespread citizens' awareness of the problem followed 
by greater pressures for generally mandated access to 
information is needed. Citizen awareness and more 
intense concern about ifnformation services and the 
obstacles involved in the provision of such services 
will not develop unless there is greater citizen 
participation in the overall information services 
system. 

The process is^a circular one. When citizens 
are involved in the process of identifying needs and 
planning information services, the probability that 
those needs will be effectively satisfied is increased. 
Positive experiences with libraries increase public 
support and with greater public support, more resources 
are made available to continue expanding and improving 
library services. Conversely, services which isolate 
themselves from the clientele served are likely to 
become less and less relevant and eventually will 
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experience the most devastating act of hostility, the 
refusal to recognize the library as an institution 
worthy of action or reaction. In most of the nation*s 
large cities, the inner-city residents have dismissed 
their libraries as irrelevant ornaments. The people 
most in need of information to support advocacy efforts 
have been locked out and their response is a hostile 
silence. 

Big ci^y school boards have decentralized to 

encourage greater citizen participation; hospitals 

have begun to accept advisory conunittees made up of 

health service consumers; numerous citizens commissions 

and advisory groups are being created as a result of 

new press;ures for greater involvement in decision-mak-- 

ing. Although it is slow and more intense in some 

parts of the country than in others, there is a' steady 

movement toward more participatory democracy. Librar- 

'3Sf unique among the institutions directly serving 

the public, have ignored or resisted this movement. 

In her recent study on citizen participation in 

25 

library decision making, Dr. Jane P.obbins concluded 
that such participation was "minimal". From a samplp 
of 254 public libraries, selected from 1,172 public 
libraries serving a population of over 25,000/ 65 per- 
cent of the respondents indicated that their policy- 
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making style was contr^li^nd 3.8 percent hiqhly cen- 
tralized, 34.7 percent centralized, 26^.5 percent mod- 
erately centralized. In analyzing the participant 
categories in dticision-making, 73.9 percent responded 
that the chief dec is ion-maker was the "librarian**, 
followed by •♦professionals" 54 percent, library 
boards 51.2 percent and key staff 43.7 percent. "Cit- 
izens'* participated in decision-making in 5.7 percent 
of the responding libraries. \ 

There were no Blacks* on 65.8 percent of the \ 
boards. Forty percent had less than one percent (.9 
percent) Black representation. (Other minorities do 
not appear in the tabulation.) 

Most siq:ulicant ot all, 5^.3 percent of the 
librariL's were characterized as "resi^ant** to citi- 
zen participation in decision-making, 18.4 percent 
were "hesitant", less than one third, or 29.3 percent, 
were "receptive" to this concept. 

In the case of one library which was identified 
by its responses as information-oriented, with a high 
participation of citizens and with a decentralized 
adminis-.trat ii)n, Dr . Hobbins found, in an in-dei)th 
:;tudv ot that library, that it was basically similar 
to the majority oi 1 ibrarieii. 
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In order to be able to provide adequate .infor- 
mation service systems and networks, libraries must 
have citizen advocates. The competition for public 
. funds is such that only where therq.ils o'rganized 
public support will institution?: sUrv'ivq and remain * 
strong enough to assist the survi\/al efforts of their 
clientele.. Since greatfer participation is a prereq- 
uisite for greater support, libraries should end 
their resistance to advisory committees, a concept 
whioh is as conservative a.s the iocAl parents-toach- 
ors association. 

By doing a better job in the provision of infer- 
mation services and by involving local residents in 
decision-making, libraries may spark a new awareness 
in inner-city communities. Since true power is not 
vague and illusive, the residents, individually and 
collectively, will begin to feel the power that 
information brings. A critical point of revelation 
will be reached and the pressure for more and better 
servicoH will become the force which sustains the 
effort to make the libraxy a bulwark for advocacy. 

Necessary Changes In Library Education 

Curriculum response of library sehools to this 
particular area is difficult to assess. it cannot bo 
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established by jatherVo^g a list of course titles. In 

1973 an informal survey of the public library courses 

• ■ \ 

in six East Coast library schools made by a Columbia 

r 

university student demonstrated that what library 
schools offer often depends on whether there is an 
individual on the faculty geared to the information 
center concept. 

In library education, a.y^ in the libraries, 
individuals art' g-ropin'i wi th ^<icf ining the concept, 
and ,at the i|>ame time attempting to identify the nature 
of uxban sour^ses and resources .which help meet needs, 
as well as seardh strategies which apply to this field. 

In instances where students are involved in the- 
type of field work which is concerned with' service to 
agencies and groups, the need is dramatically demon- 
strated for techniques and skills in digging out 
information which is not fouhd in traditional sources 
or by traditional reference approaches. Students in 
the Community Media Librarian Program at Columbia 
Unicersity School of Library Service were engaged in 
research to produce ..media information packages on 
such topics as the requirements and procedures for . 
getting food stamps; for receiving supplemental social 
security' income; on the legal system as it applies to 
youth; on alternatives in housing in deteriorated 
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neighborhoods; on how to organize food buying clubs. 
Each of these topics related to survival information 
for individuals in every-day life. The printed ii^f or 
mation, gathered usually from agencies, was sometimes 
misleading or incomplete. Personal interviews, with 
professionals and laymen, were needed to get more 
complete data sometimes unpublished. In some cases, 
the agencies or individuals were not eager to share, 
the information. Students -in the library sclvools at 
the Lfniversity of Toledo, which is conqetrned with 
t raminy inform^iUion .'specialists^ have had some of 
these same kinds of experiences. Library school^, by 
developing courses to train students in this wJrk*, 
will be serving a dual function. They will be giving 
st'idents the necessary skills and background tJ> pro- 
vide information to aid in functioning in today's 
society, with its ii^formation overload. They will 
also be sending out stud<.-nts whose knowledge and 
approaches wilT^d libraries, and move them more 
quickly and effectively, in restructuring their ser- 
vices to deal with this oveiload. 

Library schools can develop education for 
information dissemination most effectively by main- 
taining close contact with the community, with the 
agencies and organizations serving the community, and 
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with the public libraries. Library education cuti move 
in this direction by ci^.^ve loping an integrated curric- 
ulum encompassing these areas. The sequence would 
include training in^ analyzing and understanding comm- 
unities and the ir infra-structures^ ident i ty i ag comm-- 

If' ' ' ' 

unity information needs^ and locating urban informa*- 

t. ic^n sources and resou^'oes. 

lU'Vi' i r^<| thi' f\)Ii* of non-'pi in! r< •:.f:?ur 'Jc:, is 

at; ' *vi;'iM)l ixi 1 i*it_M]icnt in in <*fiUi;at on<i 1 ^i*.'^ jvi* ncv* * 

\\c Jo iu.)t have i, o belabor the point of thi- t rc/nu-ndnu:; 

impact electrcruc conuiMn i cat ion has in today'^; society. 

Dervin and Gre*'i-berg in tht^ir study on the use of mass 

2 6 

nit/dia by the urban poor found the television mt*diuni 
m particular was universal m use and popular ity, 

. i inp* n* ^ a juM.' i.)f nen-trifit frsndi.i f(>r mvi* ' r \ i '/ 

aiea.s is discussed in another st Lion )t this paper , 
ri.e..^' r(yu: \ i<ior ^^t iofis make cli'jar CI li i Oa i it i 

*"er 1 ibi ary sch.cj^^jl t udcTits to Ic-arn how to prcxiueo 
i aL i riforma t i on packages as iin esscMitiul part 
. i" tlu'if ;.'.iuc'a I i on for' i^^M'ving the >. a"mai.i<jn iK-ini;* 

! conhnun i t. o.--; . r^.ai-pr i fU information must be b<.) 
'.;!o5:;t ]y ijitt^qrated with tht* printed information^ IJiiit 
^ t odt.-n t. 1 ii 1 !iks 111 I I .ns ^.^ f all int -d i a , s* •< - k i i kj 

only tfiat I'orriat, or coml) i na t ion ^ which will pre:!*-"*!! t 
: < n f w r::;a t ; , ^: \ ^ :\ t - ^ a t « t . ' ; .i r : t / . i i / i . j ^ * t . 
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I'ami 1 iari Ly with con^nicrcial and other sourcus 
oi non-^.Tinl. resources is important.. With the need 
to up-date information, and the lack of locally based 
rtiHourccs in non~prirjt,. it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant for the- student to know and understand at a mini- 
num, production ol siideii, audio tapes, video rec-orci- 

/ 

The* ctOi:;.s t t»rt i 1 izat ion aniong the various are^ai, 
1 r.format ic;n ^/o^Lhoriny, needs analysis, active ais- 
s^ ninat i of inlormaticui in communities, production , 
.Si ail / )L-ni.s ol inedja - would cut across the trad i - 
t !on_il e nii-y,-.' Litructure. It would be molded from 
•-•1 ..'i-ient!: in n.inv of the traditional courses, makin.j 
!,..T- cv.ris. .iiiiit v.'sth Hi.' rejiit les; life, and thus a 
: . i ;[i 1 1 UMii t t I. ■> ' 1 li.; i.:»larjans Seivinq in i n f <^ I'llKi t i r )n 

Aiiii ) u-V 1 .,1 1 Work in put)lic libraries ha;; tor 
d. Cid- !:^^in^ th.- i-^-tion, actiuisition and d!:,tribu- 
ion r.;i.v.adin--j:, and it., nun. 1 i Jmi5. In recent year:; 

s:.i.-;:-;et t <■ ;.; 1 ; iin i;lri|, ;; haVc; been added to sonic 

./'.•■i i'-<-l J LT!.: . TodA-/, a n<-w diiiierisiun m the .radic- 
viriii.il ii.-i<: i;; n'>f>(ic(i m t hiO p-ublic llbiaric;-, tiie 

i i 1 -n ; ! ; : • : : :•, ,i f u ; n; .:.~i.r i nt ! • ■ ; ni ; i , , . 
!.!i,i.4iy i.iu.'.i! 1,.,; i'.iii !y I; ■ It • v-.' ! ■ * i i i .■ , d i ;:;< ■ ;4 ■ , j • , i , j,-- 

• * 
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It Lj self-evident that librarians, products 
of traditional library education, and with work 
experience in the traditional mode, are in need of 
continuing education to up-date skills and knowledge. 
Workshops, institutes, seminars addressed to these 
needs can bo jnet by library schools, who at the same 
time would forge a more close working relationship 
with the public libraries, one that could be mutually 
bcnet ic i a 1 . 

*^ n doctorii, onqinoers, Lawyers, or any other 

protL-'ssion which ii^ training for a fast-changing 
field, .find the need fur some method of up-dating 
their knowledge and skills, this is more than true 
tor librdries, whose tield, information, is the fast- 
oh.jnjin'j of thorn .ill. 
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rrojuct iQn:> Fo r Tlu? Fuluro And Co!iclusi ons 
liil^' ^ ^'^y* s Hush Towards Greater CQmplexity 

Modern society niovos rapidly onward toward 
qr^iciter complexity. Regardless of the ideological or 
economic? system, the complexity is inevitable • Infor- 
matioh it:^ a^i import arv tio modern families as the ax 
was to til*' cavc man (;r the l)OW and arrow to thc^ Amer-^ 
leau Indian. Suivival ^<.x>me^*> pt v^jr ess i veiy m.or^^ and 
:iur^' depeTUit>nt (.m (dsu'.ttion and ni f c;rma t u;n . Alrf.Mfiy 
p^'VM't i^'sj^l'.-:; Willi t !uKw wtu) a^jpreciate the vuiu<» oi 
und Know hov; Lti utiliZi.- i n I <jrma t i<.n . Hut the puw«M 

inluriiuii KJti t\Hin<a, In- kt-j.^t s«.*cret and ;juj;t a*; 
inner-cjiLy resident,-: have demand<.»d more from the tot- 
ma 1 t»due.it ion.il inii 1 1 1 u I ions ^ tht^y are lik<*ly to 
deman<.i mcjre .md b«*tt«*r informal itjn servicers. hibrar^ 
t»':- !r.;i:;t j it p.jt«^i [i> ir,<-»-^ such d'Hiarkii; and n(;t 

vitiault to iK-w, U'.tkr :.h 1 ! r .ind iinpiuvised 1 n 1 1 j r ma t i < in 
s« • r V 1 ^'e . s t ae i 1 i t i * " . 

l>n I Mt ^una t 1 V ^ 1 he- . ncreas inq comfd ex i ty of 
lUK^uMy i.. not Hi. ic:h4 i hy an UKMfasifW] national eco- 
ini^' ';rov;th rat.< , IViiil* a <K-eIinino t/oononic ^^'owt h 
t.it^' will ereat.^> !**w^'r loi;^;, t!ie eont i nued r r( ;d!i( • t i v- 
ity Mm :iati;j<':-; ;na:;.. education aip^aratu.; will 

jiiiduati' m';r<.' v'du<'ai< d v;orh'.'r.s. ^^'jnt iMry to t.h^- 5 r'-- 
vciiiinq fiotion in most inner-citv cc/P j-un 1 t 1 ^ a rol-- 
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logo education no longer automatically guarantees a 
dect;nt job. .Like Jc4pan and several European and Third 
World countries, .wo dre moving toward the creation of 
a highly educated V^^^- This new educated poor will 
join the ranks ot the innor-^city residents. Competi- 
tion for jobs i Ki tor other ber^elMts .ind services will 
be nuiximize^i, Vher<' will be a greater push for partic- 
ipation in decision-makinq within all local institu- 
tions. The educated {)Oor will place greater pressures 
on bhc established bureaucracies and they will i^res-- 
:;ur'.' their electt^d and appointed leaders tor a more 
<*ff*'etivt* d**liVi-ry of services. New pressures for 
bt*tt(>r jnforinatmn r.ervicfs art* likely to be created 
by eeni;t 1 1 ut^nt I. who .ire able ti; serve as their own 
,iJvijiMte:. but \: vj V. i 1 1 re-]wiro th*.- r^Mf j-ort of infor- 
tna t. i on centers . 

A Vital Ro i c For Libraries And Informatioii Centers 

Tf.) satisfy the new mass demands and provide an 
adt.' iu.jtf rL':ip^'ns^* t > Mie ihjVJ pressurr^s, library 
;-,v.; t ( -m:: v; i 1 ! l)t ■ p f t • : -n t ed* with /inot h^ ' r ^ p^ ' rhaps th^ • 
litiai^ ^. .i i o r t uti I t y .i:;:;ume th<-it rolt* .i:; the- ini^'r-- 

V,\. 1 1 i I I'M! I 1 ' J * 'i'W ! i t ( •oiHj '< ' f U* fi ^ < >^ t h< ■ ^ ' V< • J t.i 1 1 :« ' I V i ( . 

■ii liv^'fV ..v:;t'>i»t, Tii'- .ib:;. 'IVM' <>f <i Wt-il d"Vi*lo}jed ind 
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from inoving toward the assumption of this role. since 
government decision-makers do not automatically choose 
the approaches which provide the greatest benefits 
for the least costs, the library's function as the 
information management component must be "merchan- 
dised". This lack of a well articulated position and 
a carefully developed merchandising strategy has 
resulted in a poor understanding and lack of appreci- 
ation of the library's position by budget decision- 
makers. There are many advantageous elements in the 
library's approach to learning and the provision of 
information which legi&lators and public administra- 
tors should examine closely. The emphasis on an 
independent approach to learning which eliminates 
costly pupil --teacher ratios; the variety of ratorials 
and the flexibility of approaches made possible for 
the student; compatab i 1 i ty with the mass media educa- 
tional programming, thene are ar<jas wfiich must be 
examined if education is to be provided for the citi- 
zens at ail age lev<.-Is who are pressing for more 
opportunities. When compared to other institutions 
the library has an unbeatable cost-benof i t f; ratio. 
When imaginatively u:-...-(i it can otft-r much more to cit:- 
zt;ns at a cunif - j ra t i v« ■ ! y Iowlt cc^.';t. 
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Other non»-educat ional community institutions 
and agencies should review the library's present and 
potential position with respect to the information 
dissemination needs of their organizations. Instead 
of continuing to be the target of library supported 
advocacy efforts^ such institutions should maximize 
their information generation activities and channel 
such information through the library system. Since 
informal iun is usually a primary element of the 
iidvocacy effort^ by providing as much information as 
possible to polontial advicates and their clients^ 
agencies and inf^t it ut ions may lessen the intensity of 
the conflict. Instead of confrontations ^ the avail- 
ability of pertinent and truthful information, docu- 
mented by the ardency in quc^stion, may fostc-^r consul- 
tations and quick, simple negotiations. 

As statoii above, all institutions are likely 
to experience increasing pressures from the public. 
Th^»rt' will bt^ prt^ssurt^s for a better delivery of ser- 
vices at !c>wer costs and there- will bf> prt^ssuros for 
1 :iVol vt^mc^nt in ciecMTii n-^makinq. To explain anei defend 
their own decisions and designs, tht^ elected, appoin-- 
ted and administrative* leadership of ti;eiu. institu- 
t ioni> wil] find it necessary to develop and to dis-- 
seminatt.' more i nf orrnat^ion for publj^' cv/ru^timpt inn^ 
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Already pulitical reform groups have opened many 
hearings ami upocial sessions in municipal and state 
legislatures. Participation, even as a spectator, 
fosters mcue questions and creates demands for more 
information. Major decision-makers are likely soon 
to be wandering in search of an apparatus that assist:; 
in provinq their wi ll i'nuness to share information with 
the public. The library leadership must stt?p forward 
and dcnion.st rat (_■ thfit pivotal position as thu con<iuit 
for int (...imat ion mciv i n<j i roin the top downwards and as 
the supporter of advotMcy tor the people on the botton. 

Tl'J --_ j^^O'le 1 Advcjcac y Informa tion System For Th e Future 

'I'h.Hre i:i .1 neeti tor a scientifically developed 
reedi>ai:k sysli-iu whiih identifies information needs and 
whicli ;!te.i.suri-M tlie rr-s;-onses to efforts to meet thost- 
■ ideiit I f lu.H-d.s. Duch a sy.st^.-m must be on~'joinq .uul 
cap.1i;it> ol" supph. >vi dit.i on .i timely basis. For a 
lociJ library system thj.-; is probably an impossible 
ent'Tprisc; huwevt;r, a national effort with local 
ad )u;^tments and input:; is clearly feasible. Th<- most 
SKjnificant jnd vital mtormation is g< = nerated in 
W.is!- i ntjton - f --oni tiie Cr>nqress, ti-ie Supreuu: Omrt, 
tb'- Whit<j H<..u;;e a!id Uh- ;->ubord inatt.- bureaus and di:.,nt- 
r.!<:it.s under these thr'",- b.ranchcs of (jcvi-rn.'!,. -n f . Ti:- 
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farmer in Idaho needs to know immediately of a change 
in the government's position on farm price supports. 
The elderly inner-city resident needs to know that an 
increase in her social security check may make her 
ineligible for certain other social service^ and 
benefits. College students denied jobs in federally 
funded summer programs need to have access to infor- 
mation on presidential impoundment policies. The 
case for a national information network is jiot a 
difficult case to argue. There are other national 
efforts which may serve as precedents or which may be 
expanded to include public ii/crmation needs. The 
unemployment and cost of living surveys are good exam- 
ples of national feedback surveys. The Department of 

A 

Juisticc crime rt^porling panels of citizens havo 
iiirt^ady bcc-n nuMit ioiied • There are ul^*^ Jiscuj^nions 
underw.iy conct-rninc; a national effort to periodically 
attempt to measure* the quality of lire in cities and 
nt» iyhix)rh<5CHis . 

There are alKO national and .local private opin- 
ion pol Is which^ 1 ike the government sponsored .sut - 
veys^ must be presently considered when conduct inq 
information needs analys^e:^. A national effort wo\il(i 
not subct^itute ^or a sryiitematic approach by t h^- iocal^ 
librarian; liowever, it would complemfit Liu- h.)iM ] 
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- analysis and make the overall task much simpler and 
the results more valid. ip a-nodel system no element 
is more important than an adequate means of identify- 
ing and anticipating needs. 

Media appropriate for every need is a second 
important element of a model advocacy information 
system. The utilization of locally produced non- 
print information packages is discussed above. Such 
activity at the branch level, due to limited resources, 
can do no more than arouse the appetite of the clien- 
tele, ways must be developed to place other locally 
A produced and nationally produced information packages 
at thc^ disposal of the practicing inner-city librar- 
ian. Media resources clearing houses, banks, indexes 
rro needed. I re.-ent efforts to fill the void are 
valiant but lack the resources which such an enter- 
prise merits. The first and most serious problem; 
however, is the lack of production of non-print media 
information specifically geared for use in the innor- 
city. While more must be done to insure access to 
films, audio history, audio slides and video tapes 
that are being produced, the firjt need is to prenr^ur.^ 
for more production. 
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Educational television, financed by both founda'- 
tions and government, generally emphasizes cultural 
programs rather than information programs. When 
information programs are produced^, they are aimed at ' 
a wide national audience and therefore seldom focus 
on the information topics of greatest conaern to the 
people of the inner-city. As stated above, however, 
there is a national audience large enough to command • 
more of the budget and the resources of national 
oudcational television. The needs of the aged in the 
inner-city overlap w'ith the net?ds of the aged in the 
country. Votorans need information that only the 
jjovornmont cjenerates and the needs of the inner-city 
veterans for detailed information are similar to those 
of vi'Loran:; everywhere. Food stamps, medicaid eligi- 
bility, income tax audits as well as preparation of 
tax returns; these are only a few examples of topics^ 
which deserve a national investment of media prodlic- 
tion resources. Since educational television, like 

t 

its conimerciai big brother, is often forced .to seek a 
high viewing audionct- rating,' the financing of more 
informational tilnii? and video tape s^-^ries as well as 
audio sliJo presentation, must, be undertaK*}n by govt-rn 
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ment and foundation funding mechanisms similar to 
those utilized by educational television networks and 
stations. 

In addition to a more aggressive exploration 
of the territory of non-print media, there remains a 
need to improve the mass production of important 
printed information. Very elementary items such as 
the size of printinqs and the distribution mochani«ms 
lor govorjimont , documents must still bo discussed and 
reviewed. Too often a stone age mentality and rea- 
soning shape decisions on the number of copies and 

* r 

the procedure for dissemination; the convenience cf 
warehouse clerks in Washington sometimes overshadow 
the information needs of inner-city residents. It is 
possible to develop a system which speedily distrib- 
utes priority document:; without replicating the prob- 
lems which accompany dfs^qnat ions as government i]o{>or,i- 
tors. For example: obviously priority information 
items such as the edited transcript of the presiden- 
tial tapes; the Supreme Court decision on obscenity 
and abortions; the summary of the congressional hear- 
ings on the energy crisis; should be automatically 
delivered to the nation's public libraries. riUzon:; 
who are far frc^m tin- qf.vernmcnt printing otiict- :.h(jul<i 
have tiie assurance that :;urh vital dm-uinrnt .s .ti.- iv.al- 
->^,ble to thtm thrcjugh the local library. 
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Equally important documents are produced by 
state and local ■ governments and the decisions related 

to type of publicatio^n, number produced and distribu- 

\ 

tion mechanism appear to be made in an equally hap- 
hazard fashion. In U^\t York City a classic example 
was dramatized .when tl^ Commissioner of the Department 
of Consumer Affairs announced on televisio,: that con- 



sumer complaint forms vJ^re available ar^d two days 
later had to return to television to apologiz*;? for the 
fact that forms were no longer available because all 
2^000 copies had been ta^en already and a new printing 
would be required. In a 'city of 8^000^000 pedple 
2,000 forms were offered meet a widespread need 

because there are no guidelines and procedures to 

\ 

assist bureaucrats in dete^ining 'such numbers, 

A model advocacy information system must tako 
the initiative in developing codes and formulas which 
guide the product icMi and distribution of impt)rtant 
documents and information aijds. Government also ha^ 

a responsibility to explain 'jand interpret , the laws, 

1 

rules, codes, in the simples^ possible terms and 
therefore must also bi*» prcssi^red to improve t!ic stylt? 
and formats of juihl icat ions • Government informat. ic^n 
sources also have an obligation to manb* pri:)d\i<;<: fi<'n- 
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print media information aids when' such aids convoy the 
message more effectively. 

At the core of the mod'il advocacy information 
system there must be a librarian intensely cpmmi ted 
to the practice of activ; st librarianship. All of the 
elements - feedback system, media, mass production - 
briefly discussed here will reraain interesting theo- 
ries and.»proposals unless practicing librarians bring 
them to iifq through implementation. Systems must 
allow librarians to operate not as keepers of records 
but as controllers of traffic on the information cir- 
cuits. On the one hand there is an information over- 
load and the circuits arc jammed. On the other hand 
the information facilities serving the inner-city . 
residents arc? barren and empty. To unciog the infor- 
mation jam and direct a steady flow of the most pur- 
tinont information into libraries and information 
centers is the responsibility of the activist librar- 
ian. Activist librarianship should not bo misundc-r- 
fcitood to mean that 3 ibraric;ns should usurp tht.* role 
of community Icadors. Activist librarianship mecin^; 
that librarians jriust bo immersed in problems ami 
issues as woll as tho world of books, documc-nt:i ami 
non-print mtidia. The activist librarian h.is a InraJ 
and national orientation which allows her to ipickJv 
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understand and articulate the information implications 
for major survival issues. It has already been 
stated that major changes in library education and 
continuing education will be necessary in order to 
produce librarians who can perform well as informa- 
tion specialicts and advocates. In addition to more 
appropriate education, the community, political and 
administrative t-nvironment must also encourage the 
practice of activist librarianship. Adequate and 
sustained delivery of information which supports 
advocacy efforts can only be accomplished through a 
total systems approach. 

Conclusions 

1. Information can play a vital role in assisting 
inner-city residents to cope with major survival 
problems. The provision of supportive information 
increases the effectiveness of all types of ad\^ 
cacy . 

2. Every problem, issue and institutional function 
has its own inventory of information, is immersed 
in a particular environment of facts, statistics, 
theories, laws, regulations, precedents and cases. 
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The provision of information , automatically sup- 
ports advocacy; however, a conscious commitment 
to advocacy by the library profession is an impor 
tant prerequisite to the improvement of informa- 
tion delivery services. 

The limited success achieved by decent library 
outreach efforts within the inner-city is par- 
tially due to the absence of a commitment to 
advocacy and lack of systems capable of support- 
ing advocacy efforts. Population changes in the 
cities, however, have forced libraries to begin 
to move closer to the role most relevant for its 
public - the information service role. 
An effective systems approach to the improvement 
of information delivery services must begin witlT 
an understanding of the library as a sub-system 
within a larger overall services delivery system. 
Libraries must utilize more systematic approaches 
to the identification of information needs. 
Information priorities must be established and 
formal linkages with major information sources 
must be developed. 

Libraries have the potential capacity for restruc- 
turing to function systematically as advocates. 

"9S 
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Traditional routines and facilities can be modi- 
fied and redirected with minimal costs. 

8. More citizen participation in local libraries is 
needed in order to broaden their base of support 
and in order to keep the information services 
relevant and immediately useful to local residents • 

9. The initial and most vitally needed change is in 
professional attitudes toward service and advocacy 
and therefore library education must be revamped 
to promote and encourage a new professional out- 
look toward the creation of information services 
networks • 

l(y. A model advocacy information system for the 

future must be based on a network of interlocking 
cooperative arranqements between national^ state 
and local information production components* 
Within systems greater coordination from one unit 
to another and spec ial izat ion where necessary 
combined with a modification of traditional inter- 
nal br<?rich routines and procedures must be encour- 
aged^ Administrative arrangements must support 
and cncourayc tlie librarian to practice as an 
informal: ion t^pt^c la 1 i st and advocate ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 



The Information Retrieval Manual was developed in 
the late 1960 »s for use in the Lindsay administra- 
tion »s "Little City Halls" in neighborhood areas. 
The grant for its operation expired June 30, 1974. 
Information contained in it has been computerized by 
the Administration and Management Research Associa- 
tion of New York City, Inc. to be used by the Citi- 
zens* Urban Information Centers discussed in this 
paper. 
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Yonkers Public Library. Job Information Center . 
Final Report. Juno 1, 1972 - September 15 f 1973 . 
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CUIC, Ten Things You Should Know About Citizens 
Urban Information Centers , Brooklyn, N.Y.: CUIC. 

Wg are indebted to Robert Croneberger and Caroline 
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